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FLORIDA 


If you are planning a 
trip, we shall be glad to 
give you freely printed 
information as to hotels, 
routes, etc. Write what 
you want, and the answer 
will come by return mail. 


Recrcation Department 


The Outlook 


CALIFORNIA 


A winter trip. Full in- 
formation as to routes 
and excursions, as well as 
to the hotels of the Pacific 
Coast, sent free on request. 
Address THE OUILOOK, 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Noon Train Retween Boston gen New York 
via Springfield Lin 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in five and one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St., Boston. Fare, $4.98; parlor-car seat, 
$i. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA, CUBA, and 
WEST INDIES 


can be reached direct by the 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP LINES OF 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the North, East, and West. 








Four magnificent hotels on the West Coast of Florida, 
owned and operated by the Plant System, under the 
management of Mr. D. P. HATHAWAY. 





TASIPA BAY, orn Fla. 
SEMINOLE, Winter Park, Fla. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


Tri-weekly service, via Plant Steamship Line, from 
Port aan to Key West and an also to 
all fishing and hunting resorts of the Gulf C 

cg Secure tickets reading via the lines bs the ‘PLANT 
SYSTEM and CONNECTIONS. 

Three daily trains with through Pullman Sleeping- 
Cars from the North and East, via Pennsylvania R. R 
and Atlantic Coast Line; also via Steamship Lines from 
Boston 7 York, and Baltimore to Savannah, connect- 
in with P Plant $ System. 

iterature on Florida and Cuba mailed on application. 

B WRENN. P. , Savannah, Ga. 

i J. FARNSWoRTH, E. P.A., 261 Broadway, NewYork. 
P. Lane, N.E.B.A., 207 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 


CRUISE OF THE AMERICAN-BUILT 
STEAMER “OHIO” 


The largest and finest yacht-steamer in the world. 
Dining-room holds 200 persons, and only this number 
will be taken upon any cruise. 

February I1st.—30-day cruise to Bermuda, Puerto 
Rico, Guadeloupe, all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, Caracas, Venezuela, Jamaica. Rate, $275. 

March 28th to June 6th.—7o-day cruise to the 
Mediterranean, visiting Spain, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, aly. France. Ten days longer than 
any other cruise. Rate, $425 and upwards. 

June 2i%th to ‘August 2%7th.—Cruise to Russia 
Sweden, Norway and the Midnight Sun, and the total 
octinee of the sun, visible August 8th. Rate, $550. 

Sen in stam Ss for Bc lustrated program to the 
THOMAS FORE 


PANY, i715 
Chestnut St., Ph ‘tjelphis or to any ae agents of the 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATIO 


‘A Mission Cruise 
Around the Pacific Ocean 


A unique tour, visiting Japan, the Pacific coasts of 
Asia, Java, the Banda Sea, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Tonga, Fiji, Samoan,and Hawaiian groups of islands, 
has been organized by The Evangelist. Starts April 8; 
gone about five months; cost $1,350 or $1,400, including 
supplementary trip to Alaska. Party limited to 25. Il- 
lustrated itinerary furnished on application to 


THE EVANGELIST 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and wool Giving 
Winter Resort in the Worl 


ATLAS LINE 
U. S. mail and passenger steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Ill. 5 
Pim, we & Kettock, 4 State St., New Yor 
. AvamMs & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 

















Tours and Travel 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


precing wie viewof 
(uba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to_ the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
iste i repent the ie voyage y year after year. THIRTY-DAY 
EXCUKSION, #216. All 
jm ll et Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE STAMFORD a &Co., 
29 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. R., New York. 


) La TheFrazar Tours 
TO EUROPE 


Tenth Season 
Eight Comprchsusive Tours, sailing May 9, June 6, 
20, 24, and July 4. Including British Isles, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and 
France. Send for itineraries and references to 
MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., Managers of 
Foreign Tours 
70 GLOBE BUILDING, BosTon. 














FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST MALA 
UNKNOWN BERMUDA IMPOSSIBLE 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip, 15 days in the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 
tation, mea s, and staieroom. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Agts. for QUEBEC STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or THos, Cook & Sons, Agents. 





MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 

Delightful Ocean Trips to the Ports 
Texas, Georgia, Florida. 

Tourists’ Tickets to all Winter Re- 
sorts in Texas, Colorado, California, 
h Mexico, Georgia. Florida, &c. Our 
64-page “*Satchel Handbook ” mailed 
free. C. H. MALLORY & CO., 
Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 
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FOREIGN HOTELS 


Bermuda 

















HAMILTON HOTEL, 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
MEAD & BROOKS. 


FOR CIRCULARS, ETC., ADDRESS 
Meap & Brooks, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 





BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel is now open. For 
terms, circulars ote patyees 
Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OULERBRIDCE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 





Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 23, 1895. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


Steamer Hesgimboriond leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 
3 times a week. hours’ sail. 
e Outlook wi furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 
SAN JOSE Charmin puna and winter resort. 


Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
modern, comfortable, first- cles. and so are its patrons. 
wg ey for tourists to the great Lick Ne 
Send for illustrated souvenir. GEO. P. SNELL, M 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation’ for 400 
eugete,  CeBpice an an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 




















Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, renin Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 











Connecticut 
CREST VIEW 


ST rom GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for pid nervous diseases; home 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 





District of Columbia 


EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


H. C. BURCH. Manager.—Popular prices. Regular 
rate, $4 = day up; 50 rooms on sixth floor, steam heat, 
electric light, reduced to $2 50 and $3 per day : 50 rooms 
on other floors, reduced from $4 to $3.50 per day; parlors 
and alcove parlors at equally low rates 

Special rates for Army and Navy Officers and Clergy. 


LA FETRA’S "WS. ath &,S St- 











American (#2 and up) and European ( ‘Sr andup). Cen- 
tral, quiet, and homelike. 3. "ETRA, Prop. 
Florida 





Jacksonville Florida 








The St. James 


Leading family hotel. Allimprovements. Accommo- 
dates 500. 700 feet veranda for promenade. Pamphlet 
and rates of J. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 





THE SPRINGFIELD 


Orange Park, Florida 
NOW OPEN 

Fourteen miles from Jacksonville, on St. John’s River. 
One of the most charming locations in Florida. Entire y 
free from malaria. tes from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 
Special rates by the week. 

CHARLES H. MOWRY, Manager, 

Also of the Springfield, Nantucket, Mass. 
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Florida 





‘¢ Untouched by the Frost” 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA GORDA 





On Charlotte Harbor. Accommodates 300. Opens Dec. 
20th, 1895. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 
feet of veranda. Plenty of fruit. Special rates for the sea- 
son. For pamphlet address F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTE 


Homelike and attractive. 
groves in bearing near by. 
H. P. SHARES, Prop’r, 

New Haven, Conn. 





ON INDIAN RIVER 
Rockledge, Fla. 
Northern help. Orange 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 

H. E. BEMIS, Mer., 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y 


DE LAND, FLA. 


Largest hotel. In beautiful orange 


The Putnam grove. Attractive and homelike. 


Moderate rates. M. E. GOULD. 











THE SPEAR MANSION 
St.George St. Augustine, Fla. 


stands in large, well-kept grounds, and offers pleasant 
rooms and an excellent table. Terms, $10 to $20 per week. 





THE PLAZA "qngpe. 
é FLORIDA 
Located on highest ledge on Indian River; amidst 
30 acres of orange grove. New and elegant. Send for 
booklet. S. H. PECK, Ownér-Proprietor. 





THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Florida. Good family table and 
home comforts. R. E. HASSELTINE. 





Georgia 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


For circulars, etc., apply to F. H, Schofield, Metro- 
politan Bldg.; Zhe Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., or 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA, 
Enlarged and remodeled, will open Dec. 20, 1895, under 
former management of Mr. C. A. Linsley, who has given 
the Hotel widespread popularity. Fifty rooms, mostly 
with private baths, have been added to the hotel, givin 
a total capacity of 225. For booklet and particulars ad- 
dress C. A LINSLEY, Augusta, Ga. 











ERRY, GA.—Private board; old-fashioned South- 

ern home, pleasantly situated; sunny rooms; open 

fires; halls heated; delightful climate; Northern man- 
agement; references. Mrs. M. E. BATES. 





Illinois 





La 
Chicago Beach Hotel ?1s st. « 
CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, Mgr. 
Demonstratea the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 





New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. Massage, elec- 
tricity, baths, e:c. Table unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic City, N. J. 








TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD !cave New York, 


p P via Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, foot‘of Liberty Street, North River. 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M. 3 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


THE MADISON LAKEWOOD 


Madison Ave. & First St. | address Mrs. E.H. Merriman 











FRANCE, 











A party will leave New York, Saturday, March 21, fora 


TOUR THROUGH 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL 


BELGIUM, and ENGLAND, with visits to 


Mi Gibraltar, Ronda, Seville (during the Holy Week Cere- 

. monials), Malaga, Granada, Cordova, Madrid, The 
1 Escorial, Toledo, Lisbon, 
a Biarritz, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, London, and other 
places of interest. 


Oporto, Braga, Salamanca, 


A party will leave New York on the same date (and same 


steamer) for a 


TOUR THROUGH 


SOUTHERN EUROPE 


inclusive of an extended round of Southern France (the 


Riviera), Italy, Greece, The Levant, Turkey, Bul- 


Servia, Bosnia, 


garia, 
and England; with visits to Venice, Rome, Naples, Corfu, Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Paris, London, and scores of other cities. 


Herzegovina, 


Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, 


Other Tours through Europe—May 16, May 23, June 20, and July 4. 
California Tours—Jan. 24, Feb. 6, Feb. 11, Feb. 14, March 3, and March 6. 
Florida Tours—Jan. 24, Feb. 6, 14, and 28. 
Mexico Tours—Jan. 24 and Feb 14. 
Second Tour to Japan and China—Feb. 24. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 31 Fast Fourteenth St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York 


296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


20 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Green Cove Springs 
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Illustrated booklet 


Here’s the Hotel 


St.Elmo 


Rooms bright and cheerful. 
Walks and drives through the piney woods. 


sent on request by JUDSON L. SCOTT, Manager. 





New York City 





ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1ith St., NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


Opposite Grace Church 


Ina modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its very modtrate prices. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 





New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths, 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health pysiinaces. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-water 
baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga water, and winter 
sports. Open all the year. Send for illustrated circular. 


GLEASON SANITARIUM "4% 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


Acomfortable home 
especially adapted 
for winter care of 
patients. All forms 
of baths, electricity, 
massage, etc. Pure 
spring water. All 
modern _ improve- 
ments. Send for ii- 
lustrated booklet. 














North Carolina 


Ase’ THE SWANNANOA 


First-class; central ; family and transient hotel; $2 to 
$3 per day. R. R. RAWLS, Owner and Prop. 





North Carolina 
ASHEVILE, N. C.—Cen- 
Hotel Berkeley trally located; handsomely fur- 
nished steam heat; electric lights throughout; every 
modern comfort ; rates, $12 50 to $17.50 Der week. 
P.H. BRANCH, Mer. FRANK LOUGHRAN, Prop. 





os Hi 2»? HICKORY, N. C.—An all- 
Hickory Inn the-year-round resort ; altitude 
1,400 feet; hotel fireproof; lighted by gas and electricity ; 
quail-shoctiag : rates. $12.50 to $17.50 per week. | 
FRANK LUUGHRAN, Owner and Proprietor. 





Pennsylvania 











Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In Southern Penna., has all the elements of a great 
INTt.R RESORT. Steam heat and open grates, 
sun parlor, electric light, hydraulic elevator; baths, mas- 
sage, Swedish movements, electricity. Address for cir- 
culars as above, always using the name WALTER’S. 





South Carolina 





66 HERE is no place like Charleston.” — THE 

SA CHARLESTON HOTEL. © harleston, S. C. 
This historic Hotel has had One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars ($100,000.00) engeneed on its renovation, rearrange- 
ment, decoration,and improvement. Completely equipped 
with all modern appointments. Best sanitary arrange- 
ments. Cuisine and service unexcelled. For rates, pam- 
phiets, and further particulars address Cart & Davips. 





(For other advertisements in this depariment see 





page 119.) 
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January Sale of Dress Goods. 


Foreign Novelties: Every line of high-grade Novelty re-marked. Handsome French designs which were 
formerly $4.50, now $2.00 per yard. 


Mixed Dress Goods: Cheviots, Tweeds, Coverts, Friezes, and other English mixtures, all reduced. 


Popular Price Dress Goods: Every line in this new department reduced; prices varying from 25 cents to $1.00 
per yard. 


Plain Dress Goods: Serges, Cashmeres, Henriettas, and other weaves in solid colors, at great reductions. 
Basement Salesroom: Remnants from all the above-named sections, at clearing prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith St., New York. 





Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they ‘‘can’t find good bindings in 
our town.” 

It’s easy enough if you 
insist on 
having 





a BIAS 
i) : 
WH hn my i, Wh \ > “{ - p VELVETEEN 
if ii SA ; 
“iy | ) SKIRT BINDING. 
ZT. : 
V2 


Y = 
Wigs S : Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” on the 
A 
LZ NVEJ label and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 








( waren IK York City. 
N (C WON |P 9 (o 
an SS / \ 5 a eg 
Tr. Ben WZ STIMULATING and 
Mili, fie = SI. REFRESHING 
NM ll ee FA Is After Exercise 


soa i iy 
NIN YZ Zune * + 
Nii | ston | Liebig 

—_ a Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine has signa- ; 
ture of Baron Liebig, in s 5 
blue, on every jar, thus: 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N. Y. 
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BURPEE’S SEEDS, Phitadeiphia 


A postal card addressed as above will bring you BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1896,if you intend to ‘ h e 
purchase Seeds.otherwise the price is ten cents (less than cost). It isa bright BOOK of 18 popes, with hun- 


dreds of illustrations and colored plates painted from nature. Ittellsal] about the BEST SEEDS that Grow! F e 


S A - O | I O ly Bacon 


Everywhere.” 
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HE strained relations between England and 
Germany have absorbed the attention of 
Europe during the past week. The feel- 
ing in England appears to be very intense 
because, from the English point of view, 
Germany has endeavored to take advan- 

tage of England’s embarrassment in South Africa. The 

Germans, on the other hand, resent the denunciations of the 

Emperor’s action which have appeared in the English 

newspapers. The feeling seems to be general in both coun- 

tries, however, that the crisis will wear away by the usual 
processes of diplomacy. England has shown her usual 
readiness and vigor by promptly organizing a flying squad- 
ron of strong ships which may be sent at a moment’s 
notice to any point and by collecting five cruisers at Dela- 
goa Bay. The general impression prevails that for such a 
conflict as would ensue if hostilities broke out between the 
two countries England would be in much better condition 
than Germany. She could strike a tremendous blow with 
great suddenness, and she completely outweighs Germany 
on the high seas, where such a struggle would mainly be 
fought out. The English are not only irritated by this sud- 
_ den display of German animosity, but they are su-picious 
of the attitude of other countries. They cannot understand 
the Emperor’s policy unless it is part of a preconceived 
plan which has the co-operation of Russia and possibly 
of France. It is reported that the Czar has sent assurances 
to Germany that in her position in South Africa she has 
the support not only of that country, but of France and the 
United States. If this report is true, the Czar has not only 
been guilty of a piece of international impertinence, but, so 
far as this country is concerned, he has certainly counted 
without his host. The English remember that their endeav- 
or to do something for Armenia was thwarted at the last 
moment by the interference of Germany. They recall 
various other unfriendly acts, and it is not unnatural that 
they should infer the existence of a European coalition. 





But, despite the fact that there is a great deal of jealousy of 


England abroad, and that just now England is, for various 
reasons, diplomatically isolated, a European coalition 
against her is highly improbable, owing to the differences of 
interests and antagonisms of feeling between the various 
countries. The action of the German Chancellor, Prince 
von Hohenlohe, in assuring the Governments at Vienna 
and Rome that neither the Triple Alliance nor the individ- 
ual interests of Austria and Italy are involved in the action 
of the German Government, goes a long way towards dis- 
proving any concert of action. English and German inter- 
ests in South Africa are in conflict; the Emperor is pas- 
sionate and willful; he probably sent his dispatch to 
President Kruger on the spur of the moment and without 
fully weighing its significance. Neither of the countries 
wants war with the other, and, in spite of the intensity of 
popular feeling, there is very small probability of war. 
& 

During the past week delegates from the Orange Free 

State in South Africa were sent to the Transvaal to con- 
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fer with the Government there (the South African Repub- 
lic) as to the steps to be taken in the event of the Orange 
Free State being asked to assist the Transvaal. Documents 
have been discovered, so it is said, showing that a wide- 
spread plot has for some time existed against the Trans- 
vaal. Accordingly, the President of the South African 
Republic has made arrests among the suspected Uitland- 
ers (foreigners), the most prominent persons arrested being 
Colonel Rhodes, a brother of the ex-Premier of Cape Col- 
ony, and Messrs. Curtis, Hammond, Butters, King, and 
Mein, American mining engineers. It is claimed that 
there are now about five hundred citizens of the United 
States in the Transvaal. Mr. Chamberlain, the British 
Colonial Secretary, declares that his Government will 
extend the same protection in behalf of our citizens as in 
the case of British subjects. Though encouraging ‘mes- 
sages have passed between Queen Victoria and the Boer 
President, the latter is reported to refuse freedom to Dr, 
Jameson and the five or six hundred other prisoners 
except upon assurances from Great Britain of important 
concessions as to the relations of the countries and a full 
indemnity. If Great Britain refuses to satisfy the demands, 
the Transvaal Government: may appeal to the Continental 
Powers—and we have seen that at least one of those Pow- 
ers has not waited for any appeal. It is already rumored 
that, unlessit can be conclusively proved that Mr. Rhodes 
was ignorant of Dr. Jameson’s plans, the South Africa Com- 
pany’s charter will be canceled; indeed, some of the Lon- 
don papers are already urging the revocation of that charter. 
As to Delagoa Bay, five British cruisers have been ordered 
there, and Lord Salisbury has notified Portugal that the 
landing of any foreign troops at Lourengo Marques will 
be immediately followed by the occupation of the place by 
the British. A proclamation has now been issued by Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Governor of Cape Colony, removing 
Dr. Jameson as Administrator of Mashonaland, and replac- 
ing him by Mr. F. J. Newton, at present Secretary of 
Bechuanaland. Mr. Rhodes had already resigned his 
Premiership, and has been succeeded by Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. In view of all the circumstances, Senator Mor- 
gau’s resolution in our Senate offering the congratulations 
of the United States to the Transvaal Republic upon its 
success is as ignorant as it is meddlesome. 


® 

The feeling that the questions at issue between this coun- 
try and Great Britain ought to be settled amicably and 
without bitter ess on either side grows steadily more in- 
fluential in both countries. Blood is thicker than water, 
and, in spite of the natural antagonism of the Irish, the 
playing to the galleries on the part of certain public men, 
and the weakness of the press generally for sensational 
news and sensational treatment of current events, the ties 
between the two countries assert themselves more and mor -= 
as time goes on. The wisdom of making an appeal to the 
better judgment and the sense of fairness in others is illus- 
trated by the change of tone in England, where the strong- 
est pressure is undoubtedly being brought to bear upon 
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the Government by public opinion to secure an adjustment 
‘of difficulties with this country at as early a date as possi- 
ble, in order to remove even the possibility of serious 
disturbance. The Venezuelan Commission has begun 
its work, and it is now announced from England that 
all the papers relating to the English case will be published 
at an early date, in order that all the questions at issue 
may be laid before the public in both countries, and that 
the Commission here may be put in possession of all the 
facts from the English side. This is a very important con- 
cession, and ought to be fairly and generously met by our 
Government. The “ Daily News ” declares that Lord Sal- 
isbury has refused to arbitrate the boundary dispute on 
the terms proposed by Venezuela, and has declined to 
recognize the request of our own Government to trace a 
boundary, but that if the American Commission will define 
what in their wpinion the terms should be, and if a 
European Power will act as arbitrator, England would be 
willing to submit her case to the decision of such an arbi- 
trator. The possibility of direct settlement between Ven- 
ezuela and Great Britain is also reported. These are all 
methods of escape from the dilemma in which the two 
countries now find themselves, and they are indicative of a 
sincere desire to end a situation which is intolerable to two 
peoples so intimately allied with each other. Concerning 
the proposal of a permanent court for the adjudication of 
all issues between the two countries we have spoken in 
another column. 
& 


The resignations of seven Canadian Ministers from Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell’s Cabinet forms a peculiar crisis, never 
paralleled in British history. Despite the reasons given by 
the ex-Finance Minister, Mr. Foster, for the resignations 
of himself and colleagues, it is suspected by some that 
these decisions were part of a conspiracy to depose the 
Premier and to put Sir Charles Tupper in his place. As 
Sir Charles is a friend of the present Imperial Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain, it is thought that 
the latter’s influence may not have been lacking. The 
reason for this influence is reported to be that, if further 
trouble should arise between the United States and England, 
Canadian affairs may be directed by a man whose views 
more nearly approach the Secretary’s. On the other hand, 
it is also reported that the refusal of the Governor-General, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, to accept the proposed resignation 
of the Premier himself was the outcome of communication 
with the Colonial Office. At all events, Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell declared later that, rather than resign, he had de- 
cided to proceed with the reorganization of the Conserva- 
tive party and carry out the policy laid down in the Speech 
from the Throne. In that Speech remedial legislation for 
the Roman Catholics of Manitoba was a prominent feature, 
and, as might have been expected, all of the Catholic mem- 
bers of the Bowell Cabinet remained true to their leader. 
It is now announced that he has succeeded in forming a 
new Cabinet. 

® 

It is difficult to sum up in a paragraph the career of a 
man of such genius and such moral unsoundness as Paul 
Verlaine, who died in Paris last week at the age of fifty-one, 
after a life touched by genius and marred by terrible dis- 
sipation. In some respects Verlaine recalls Villon, whose 


unquestioned genius was allied to every form of moral 
profligacy and unworthiness; who was at once a great poet 
and a thief; and of whose strangely confused character 
Mr. Stevenson has given us such a striking study. Ver- 
laine had a vein of the purest poetry in him, and has written 
some things of exquisite delicacy and purity, not to say of 
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religious feeling. At other times he wrote verses fit only 
for a saturnalia. His life was in many respects a long-con- 
tinued saturnalia, with the interruptions of the hospital, 
the kind of repentance which confines itself mainly to feel- 
ing, and which bore fruit in his case in beautiful expressions 
of regret and devotion. In feeling Verlaine was a devout 
Roman Catholic; in life he was a hopeless profligate. 
Notwithstanding the irregularity of his habits and the 
disease which fastened upon him as the result of his 
dissipation, his work in prose and verse fills more than 
twenty volumes. The king of the decadent writers, he 
played havoc with those laws which French Academicians 
hold so sacred, and yet secured metrical effects which were 
beyond the power of almost any other man of his genera- 
tion. Readers of The Outlook have not forgotten his visit 
to England and the attention which was shown him there, 
nor have they forgotten that Nordau brought him forward 
as one of the most striking examples of the modern degen- 
erate. His life and his art were in hopeless dissonance, and 
in his case, despite the beautiful things which he did at 
times, one finds an impressive illustration of the fact that 
a great productive life must be harmonious; that morals 
and the highest art are bound together indissolubly, and 
that no man can violate the laws of sound living without 
limiting his power, wasting his strength, and impairing the 
gift of genius. The significance of his work lies in the 
reaction against academic precision and formality which it 
illustrated. 
® 


The two most interesting speeches made in Congress 
last week related to the rules of the Senate and the House 
respectively. The speech in the Senate was delivered by 
Mr. White, of California, in support of an extremely mod- 


‘erate rule for cléture submitted by Mr. Hill, of New York. 


This rule provided that when any bill has been debated in 
the Senate on different days, aggregating thirty, it shall be 
in order, without debate, to fix a time for the taking of a 
vote. Mr, White, in supporting this change in the rules, 
pointed out that, as the number of Senators had increased, 
the rule allowing unlimited debate had placed the majority 
more and more hopelessly at the mercy of the minority. 
In so large a body as the present an insignificant fraction 
had the physical power to prolong discussion indefinitely. 
Furthermore, precedents had continued to accumulate, 
making factions and even individuals ready to resort to 
obstructive tactics. He cited a case in the last Congress 
in which one member got his way by threatening to read a 
pile of manuscript a foot and a half high and containing 
at least a thousand pages. “ Under our programme,” said 
Senator White, “a single voice neutralizes, nay vanquishes, 
eighty-seven. Sir Boyle Roche would have said that ‘one 
Senator outnumbers eighty-seven.’” It was a common 
experience, he continued, for the leader of the majority to 
be told that if such and such concessions were made the 
majority would be “ allowed to proceed.” The rule allow- 
ing unlimited deliberation did not even secure intelligent 
deliberation. The speeches made for purposes of obstruc- 
tion were so dull as to empty the benches. Many of these 
speeches were not listened to by a single member except the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Peffer), who considers it his ardu- 
ous duty to listen toeverything. Just as little could the pres- 
ent rules be defended because unlimited debate was essential 
to the “dignity” of the Senate. ‘‘ We cannot overcome 
a single and determined opposing Senator uatil, his physi- 
cal powers having weakened, we march to roll-call over his 
prostrate and panting form. Such procedure is not 
dignified. . . . While not novel here, it excites universal 
surprise everywhere else, . . . Every effective assemblage 
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in the civilized world is controlled by rules which make 
the transaction of business by the majority always obtain- 
able in a reasonable time. . . . If we are here for work, let 
work be done. If it be better for the country that no leg- 
islation should be had—and I have heard a distinguished 
man defend our rules upon this ground—then let us meet 
only to adjourn. . . . I am afraid of majorities, says one. 
Very true, but I am afraid of minorities. If we cannot 
trust the majority, @ fortiori minorities cannot be trusted. 
The basis of our government is the recognition of the major- 
ity. . . . Whenthe majority representing the people cannot 
prevail within a reasonable time, the condition is menacing.” 
There is no likelihood that this argument will ever be an- 
swered, but, unfortunately, there is almost as little prob- 
ability that it will soon be heeded. 
® 

The speech in the House criticising the House rules 
was less conclusive, but nevertheless contained a most 
important truth, Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, proposed to 
change the rules so as to require the Speaker to recognize 
whatever member first obtains the floor. At present the 
Speaker may not only select from those claiming recogni- 
tion, but may even ask a member for what purpose he 
rises, and refuse him a hearing at discretion. Mr. Hep- 
burn said: 

“Tf there is any one proposition of the Constitution that is well 
established, it is the absolute equality of constituencies and of the rep- 
resentatives of constituencies on this floor. This rule of ours puts 
into the hands of the Speaker the power arbitrarily to silence a con- 
stituency during the existence of an entire Congress. This is a delib- 
erative body. Business here is to be done by the people’s representa- 
tives, and not by the Speaker. I heard it suggested once as coming 
from the Speaker that there would be no debate upon a certain ques- 
tion, because this was ‘not a debating school.’ Ah, Mr. Speaker, 
there is getting abroad too much of the idea of the schoolmaster in 
the Speaker's chair. I believe it is time to call a halt on that, and to 
relieve the Speaker of this grave responsibility—to make this House 
again a deliberative body. Mr. Speaker, this is not an innovation. The 
innovation is on the other side. Up to the Forty-sixth Congress the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives was required to recognize 
the member upon whom his eye first rested. Then the rule was 
changed and the language of the present rule adopted, giving the 
Speaker the power to refuse recognition on this floor and to defeat 
the equality of members.” 
General Henderson, of Iowa, defended the present rules, 
and urged that the House might again and again be kept 
from transacting the business it desired to transact if the 
Speaker’s power were abridged in the manner proposed. 
It is probable that a complex code of rules would have to 

be established in case the Speaker’s discretionary powers 
_ were restricted, for the size of the House of Representa- 
tives makes perfect freedom of debate impossible. Never- 
theless, there is no doubt that the powers now lodged 
in the Speaker of the House of Representatives are des- 
potic to a degree without parallel in the English-speaking 
world. The difficulty with the Senate rules is that, without 
unanimous consent, debate cannot be cut off; the diffi- 
culty with the House rules is that, without the consent of 
the Speaker, debate cannot be carried on. The power 
lodged with one man in the House is far less serious than 
the power lodged with one man in the Senate, for the one 
man in the House is responsible to the majority. Never- 
theless, there is almost as much need of rules in the House 
to insure freedom to deliberate as there is need of rules in 
the Senate to insure freedom to act. 

& 

Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, has won another remarkable 
victory. The new company chartered under his adminis- 
tration to lay tracks on streets unoccupied by the old com- 
pany, and carry passengers at the charge of eight tickets 
for a quarter, has been abundantly successful, and one of 
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its members, Mr. H. A. Everett, formerly President of the 
Cleveland Street Railway Company, is quoted by the 
Cleveland “ Leader ” as favoring the introduction of three- 
cent fares in that city, where he is still heavily interested. 
A larger revenue per mile, Mr. Everett urges, can be ob- 
tained from three-cent fares than from five-cent fares. 
Naturally, the people from Detroit have become convinced 
that three-cent fares are as practicable in that city as in 
Toronto, Canada. When, therefore, the old company ap- 
plied for a fifteen-year extension of its charter (which 
will expire in a little less than fifteen years), and offered 
to sell seven tickets for a quarter, the Mayor insisted that 
three-cent fares should be granted, and that the future 
rights of the public should be carefully protected. The 
general public in Detroit warmly supported him in this 
position. The Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce 
did, indeed, call upon him to/accept the offer of seven tickets 
for a quarter, but the Mayor replied by referring them to 
the overwhelming majority for three-cent fares at the late 
election, pointing out that the difference bétween seven 
tickets for twenty-five cents and eight tickets for twenty- 
five cents would (with present traffic) amount to over 
$6,000,000 in the thirty years. Finally the old company 
issued an order authorizing the sale of eight tickets for 
a quarter, and thereupon secured the passage of a vaguely 
worded ordinance extending its charter and exempting its 
personal property from municipal taxation. At the next 
meeting of the City Council—Tuesday of last week—the 
Mayor submitted his veto of this action. The Council 
Hall was packed with citizens, and the excitement was in- 
tense. The Mayor based his veto of the ordinance upon 
the indefinite grants contained in certain of its clauses, as 
well as upon the definite grant of exemption from taxation. 
The ordinance, he urged, should have specified that the 
company abandon its fights in the courts for an exclusive 
right to all the streets in Detroit, and that it stipulate the 
continuance of free transfers and no charge to children 
under six years of age. The details of the message are 
not of National interest, but the following clause deserves 
to be quoted verbatim : 

“One of my greatest objections to this ordinance is that it contains 
no provision for the future municipal ownership of the tracks of the 
company. Upon this question the sentiment of our people is almost 
unanimous.” 


The veto was sustained by a vote of 13 to 18. 


® 


In New York a temperance bill modeled after the pres- 
ent law in Ohio has been reported by Chairman Raines, of 
the Senate Committee on Excise. The characteristic 
feature of the Ohio law is that it regulates the number of 
saloons by taxation instead of by the discretionary powers 
of Boards of Excise. In Ohio, if a majority of the people 
in the township do not vote to shut out the saloons alto- 
gether, the business is open to any citizen who pays the 
tax required by the State law. No Board of Excise 
has power over the fortunes of any saloon-keeper, and 
consequently no saloon-keeper is forced to enter politics in 
order to secure the election or appointment of a Board of 
Excise favorable to his interests. This does not mean that 
the liquor interests are not extremely active in Ohio poli- 
tics; in fact, the strong pressure of public opinion in favor 
of a more comprehensive local option law makes them just 
now extremely active ; and at all times they are anxious for 
a local administration that will wink at their violations of 
existing law. But in so far as the liquor-dealers conform 
with the present law, and do not fear local prohibition, 
their pernicious activity in politics is to a great extent 
eliminated by their independence of the fear or favor of 
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Excise Boards. It is this feature of the Ohio system which 
the New York Senate Committee on Excise would make 
the foundation of a reformed liquor law. As regards the 
amount of the tax, the proposed law in New York differs 
widely from the Ohio model. In Ohio there is a uniform 
fee of $250 a year for each saloon. In the proposed New 
York law the fees range from $100 in the rural districts 
($200 in incorporated villages) to $800 in cities with 
more than 1,500,000 inhabitants. These rates are more 
than treble those now in force. It is further provided that 
one half of the revenues shall go to the State treasury, 
and the other half to the county treasuries. At present 
the entire revenue goes to the local treasuries. 


® 


These financial provisions will furnish the most rational 
basis for opposition to the bill. Not only do they an- 
tagonize the moral sentiments of those who dread to 
intrench the liquor traffic more strongly in the interests 
of taxpayers, and the political sentiments of those who 
condemn a uniform tax suppressing small beer-saloons 
and increasing the business of great bar-rooms; but 
also (and this is temporarily important) the dispropor- 
tionately high rates for cities, and the provision that a 
part of the taxes paid by cities must ultimately go to the 
relief of taxpayers in the rural districts, make possible the 
antagonism of city Republicans. It is to be hoped that 
these more reasonable objections to the measure will be 
met by modifications ; for the enactment of the measure, 
taken as a whole, would generally advance the cause of 
temperance in New York State. Especially is this the case 
because of two provisions not contained in the Ohio model. 
The proposed New York law prohibits the screening of 
bars during the hours when sales are illegal, and it pro- 
vides for local option by city wards. The opportunity thus 
offered of freeing the residence districts of cities from the 
presence of the saloons, and of enforcing the present laws 
against Sunday bar-rooms, ought alone to rally the temper- 
ance people of the State to the support of this measure. 


@ 


When the California Republican platform, in 1894, de- 
manded an export bounty on farm products, in order to 
protect agriculture as much as manufacturing is now pro- 
tected by import duties, the demand was regarded as an 
evidence of the extraordinary discontent of Western farm- 
ers. Since that time, however, the evidence has been rap- 
idly accumulating that this demand is indorsed by farmers 
in every part of the country, as essential to the justice of a 
protective system. The most remarkable instance of this 
is found in the resolutions recently passed by the State 
Grange of Pennsylvania... By a unanimous vote that body 
propounded the following questions to the American Tariff 
League and the Home Market Club: 

“First. Cana tariff on imports directly or indirectly protect the 
home market prices of agricultural staples as long as the surplus is 
sold for export, and the export and home price of these are the same? 

“Second. If it cannot, must not this unprotected industry pay for 
the cost of protection of the protected industries ? 

“Third. Is not such a system of protection injuriously unjust and 
inequitable to the producers of agricultural staples ? 

“Fourth. Will not a bounty on the exports of agricultural staples 
for the protection of their prices in the home market be just and 
equitable so long as protection by a tariff on imports is in operation ?” 


® 
When such questions as these are asked by the farmers of 
a State which has Been the very citadel of protection, it is 
no wonder that the Republican Congress makes haste to 
repudiate the principle of free trade in raw materials by re- 
storing sixty per cent. of the McKinley duties on wool and 
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lumber. The farmers of the country are no longer in a 
mood to submit to discriminations between the product of 
farm labor and the product of factory labor. Protection, 
they demand, must either be made a system or be aban- 
doned ; either all industries must be supported alike out 
of the proceeds of taxation, or no industry must be thus 
supported. The price of the great agricultural staples can- 
not be raised by a tariff on imports, for the American 
price is always the European price minus the cost of trans- 
portation. Only by means of a bounty on exports can 
American prices of wheat, corn, cotton, and meat be raised 
above the European level or even to that level. Justice, 
therefore, demands, say the farmers, that either such a 
bounty be granted, raising the price of their products, or else 
that they be no longer required to pay more than the Euro- 
pean price (plus the cost of transportation) for the products 
they buy. If the American Tariff ‘League or the Home 
Market Club can send an answer to the Pennsylvania 
Grange which will convince it that the price of farm prod- 
ucts is artificially raised by the present tariff system as 
much as the price of manufactured goods, we shall be 
interested to see it. 


® 


The recent decision of Dr. Bosse, the Prussian Minister 
of Public Instruction, permitting sixty-seven American 
women to avail themselves of the privileges of lectures in 
the University of Berlin—although no such courtesy is 
extended to his own countrywomen—has now been fol- 
lowed by a more important event in Hungary. Contrary to 
German and Austrian precedents, the University of Buda- 
pest has opened its doors to Hungarian women, and 
will confer upon them its degrees. It is true that in 
some departments of the University of Budapest there 
still exists great lack of accommodation; therefore, at 
present, women will enter only the departments of Philoso- 
phy, Medicine, and Pharmacy, but as soon as _ possible 
every department will be thrown open to them. Nor is 
this all. The degrees which they will receive from the 
University will entitle them to teach, to practice medicine, 
and to conduct pharmacies. The history of Bologna 
may be repeated at Budapest, for women are now again 
eligible to appointment as professors in a great university. 
The immediate benefit to Hungary, long suffering from 
the paucity of doctors and apothecaries, will be indeed 
welcome. An interesting question arises in this connec- 
tion, and one which will affect the relations of the two 
members of the Dual Empire. Under their union a 
diploma in medicine granted in one country is valid in the 
other, while, with an impetuosity worthy of a better cause, 
the Austrian Government has already declared that it will 
prevent the recognition of women doctors. Nevertheless, 
as they have deservedly won recognition and success 
everywhere, it is safe to say that Austria will prove no 
exception to the general rule. 


® 


We suspect that the “ S:udy of Church Entertainments ”’ 
presented by Mr. W. B. Flale in the current “ Forum” is 
rather vividly colored, and has a touch of the exaggeration 
common to aggressive argument. But no one can doubt 
that there is need of a sound conservatism in maintaining 
the reverence and dignity due to churches from their very 
object and character. Mr. Hale explains the prevalence 
of bad taste and even vulgarity in church social enter- 
tainments by saying that “the luxury of having one hun- 
dred and forty sects is expensive, and the money to pay for 
it must be raised in some fashion.” It is not exactly an 


argument against a stereopticon lecture (as Mr. Hale seems 
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to think) that St. Paul never gave one, nor is it a fatal 
objection to a church fair that the Church of Ephesus is 
not known to have advertised sucha thing. As is the case 
with the ethics of many other social questions, there is room 
for discrimination and taste in these matters. But the 
church which transforms itself into a manager of “sacred 
negro minstrels, dances, light opera, and vaudeville” is 
certainly in great need of a spiritual vision and a higher 
sense of duty. Mr. Hale has kept a list of money-raising 
devices used by churches the past year. He finds the 
lottery in use only in some Roman Catholic fairs—in one 
of which he avers that barrels of beer were raffled for; 
but he charges Protestant churches with sensational ad- 
vertising not to be distinguished from that of variety 
shows, with comic opera performances, with “ Living Pic- 
ture Shows,” “Female Minstrel Shows,” irreverent and 
vulgar jokes, and in one case with “song and dance turns, 
impersonation of the Bowery Girl, and a skirt dance!”’ We 
do not need to take with too great gravity much that is 
evidently intended as harmless humor by the purveyors of 
these entertainments, nor to thunder ex cathedra at petty 
absurdities ; yet there is plenty of evidence that in too many 
cases the churches are wandering altogether too far from 
their true function. We join heartily in Mr. Hale’s gen- 
eral conclusion: ‘The world does not need the Church as 
a purveyor of vaudeville. . . . The world does need, and 
is piteously crying out for the Church to do that for which, 
divided, it is hopelessly inefficient.” 


oe 
What Can We Do? 


It is worse than useless to read with beating hearts and 
blanched faces such a story of trouble and tragedy as that 
printed on another page, and then—do nothing. Is there 
anything which we can do? Any service which Christian 
pity in America can render to the suffering Armenians— 
persecuted for the crime of being Christians? Yes! 

1. We can by our Government protect our own citizens. 
The two nurses whose story we give our readers to-day are 
Americans. They are pursuing a legitimate vocation in 
Turkey. It is as least as legitimate to carry on a hospital 
as a railroad, to heal the sick in Armenia as to make money 
among the Armenians. Perhaps our Government is doing 
all that can be done for their protection. But certainly 
they are not adequately protected. If some of the su- 
perfluous indignation over wrongs not yet inflicted on 
the Venezuelans were directed toward the Kurds ruth- 
lessly massacring the Armenians, if some of the praise- 
worthy determination to protect American interests not yet 
assailed in South America were directed to protect Ameri- 
can philanthropists in peril of their lives in Turkey, more 
efficient protection would be afforded than has been. 
Where there is a will there is a way. America is fierce 
where it should be patient, and forbearing where it should 
be fierce. 

2. The President by a message and Congress by joint 
resolution can express the universal sympathy of Ameri- 
cans for the massacred Armenians and protest in the name 
of humanity against the indifference and the inefficiency 
of the Turkish Government. England is responsible for 
the maintenance of that Government. Half the people of 
England are indignant that the English Government does 
nothing. We can officially, by Congressional resolution, 
declare our sympathy with that portion of the English 
people, and our sense that it is England’s duty to act. 
Would such interference in European affairs be inconsist- 
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ent with our traditions? No! It would be in accordance 
with them. 

In December, 1823, Greece was fighting to deliver her- 
self from this same Turk, and President Monroe, in his 
annual message, declared the sympathy of Americans with 
them in their struggle, and Daniel Webster, then in the 
House of Representatives, introduced the following resolu- 
tion in response to that message : 

“ Resolved, That provision ought to be made by law for defraying 
the expense incident to the appointment of an Agent or Commissioner 


to Greece, whenever the President shall deem it expedient to make 
such appointment.” 


This resolution he supported in a vigorous speech, the 
principles of which are as applicable to the present situa- 
tion as to that which then existed : 

“Tt may be asked, What can we do? Are weto goto war? Are 
we to interfere in the Greek cause, or any other European cause? 
Are we to endanger our pacific relations? No, certainly not. What 
then, the question recurs, remains for us? If we will not endanger 
our own peace, if we will neither furnish armies nor navies to the cause 
which we think the just one, what is there within our power? Sir» 
this reasoning mistakes the age. The time has been, indeed, when 
fleets and armies and subsidies were the principal reliances even in 
the best cause. But, happily for mankind, a great change has taken 
place in this respect. Moral causes come into consideration in pro- 
portion as the progress of knowledge is advanced; and the public 
opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendency over 
mere brutal force. It is already able to oppose the most formidable 
obstruction to the progress of injustice and oppression; and as it 
grows more intelligent and more intense, it will be more and more 
formidable. It may be silenced by military power, but it cannot be 
conquered. It is elastic, irrepressible, and invulnerable to the weapons 
of ordinary warfare. It is that impassable, inextinguishable enemy 
of mere violence and arbitrary rule, which, like Milton’s angels, 


“** Vitalin every part,... 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die.’ ”’ 


The event justified and reiaforced this reasoning. 
There are good grounds to believe that this action by the 
United States Government, which was the first, was also 
one of the most potent, influences outside of Greece in 
securing her independence. It is high time for the Presi- 
dent te follow the example of President Monroe and for 
Congress to recognize the principles enunciated by Daniel 
Webster, and for both to proclaim to the world America’s 
sympathy for the Armenians, and her protest against the 
further acquiescence of the Christian Powers in the 
massacres, 

3. We can give more material expression to our sym- 
pathy. When Chicago was desolated by fire, the Atlantic 
States sent relief. When Charleston was desolated by earth- 
quake, the Northern States sent relief. When Ireland was 
desolated by famine, the United States sent relief. But the 
desolations of war are worse than those of either. Fire, 
earthquake, famine, are not so cruel as the saber of the 
Kurd. David’s choice was wise, “ Let me not fall into the 
hand of man.” Nothing is so cruel as the cruelty of men. 
Clara Barton starts in two weeks for the scene of desola- 
tion. She has the promise of protection in her ministering 
work. Her efficiency has been proved on American soil. 
Send her full-handed. Turn to page 93. Read the story 
there. Then send your contribution. The Outlook will 
receive and forward it. Be prompt. Whatever is done 
should.be done quickly. But what she cannot carry can 
be sent to her. It will be better late than never. 

The official declaration of the Turkish Government (as 
sent out to the press on Monday by the Turkish Legation 
at Washington) that it regards the offering of relief to its 
suffering subjects as an insult, and that it will not permit 
the relief to be given, is no reason for withholding nor for 
delay. Whether we have a right as Americans to give suc- 
cor to suffering Americans; whether, on the larger ground 
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of humanity, we have a right to extend succor to suffering 
Armenians, and whether we will insist on this right—all this 
will be time enough to determine when the benevolence is 
met at the door of the Turkish Empire and refused admission. 
Meanwhile, the larger the contributions, and the wider their 
sources, the greater will be the pressure of Turkey to with- 
draw its refusal to allow them to be bestowed on the 
hungry, the wounded, the dying. Moreover, the authorities 
in charge of the Armenian Relief Fund in this country in- 
form us that there are sufficient avenues for the distribu- 
tion of relief without antagonizing the Turkish Government, 


% 
The Way Out 


In a.time of moral perplexity and peril like that into 
which the Venezuela dispute has plunged this Nation, a 
first thing is to unite the moral forces of the Nation. And 
this cannot be done if one party assumes that it possesses 
them all. It cannot be done by charges and counter- 
charges, by accusations of Jingoism on the one side and 
of commercial cowardice and lack of patriotism on the 
other. Classes, like individuals, act from mixed motives, 
and to find the true solution of a perplexing moral prob- 
lem a first condition is to disentangle these mixed motives 
and to mass those that are righteous against those that are 
unrighteous. 

It is very certain that in the passionate outburst against 
England there was much that was base: there was an 
emergence of the brutal love of war for its own sake, a 
repetition of the ambition for “ glory” which cost France 
so dear in the Napoleonic wars, a passion for con- 
quest, a measurement of national greatness by the big- 
ness of its territory, an Anglophobia which is at least no 
more rational than the deservedly satirized Anglomania. 
But there were other and nobler elements. The Monroe 
Doctrine, as proposed by Canning and approved by Mon- 
roe, is past history, but underneath it and really embodied 
in it is a doctrine which is a present fact and which will 
influence, if it does not control, future history on this conti- 
nent. It is a sentiment rather than an opinion, but it is a 
chivalric and a not unworthy sentiment. The United 
States feels a sense of responsibility for affairs in the 
American hemisphere. This is no more a part of inter- 
national law than England’s responsibility for India; but 
it is as serious a fact, and one that must be reckoned with 
in all international dealings. And it has lately been 
quickened and vivified by the Armenian outrages. The 
American people have read the tales of horror from Tur- 
key ; they have thought themselves powerless to interfere ; 
they have believed that the responsibility for such outrages 
rested on the European Powers, and especially on Eng- 
_land ; they have felt indignant that this responsibility has 
been apparently so lightly regarded ; and when a rumor of 
aggression in our own hemisphere reached their ears they 
were impulsively eager, too impulsively eager, to assume 
the responsibility which in some measure does belong to 
them. The passion over Venezuela is in part an outlet 
for the pent-up indignation over Armenia. Not only 
Americans who believe in peace and will pursue it, but 
Englishmen who are perplexed by the sudden war-fever 
which has swept over this country, must reckon with a 
serious determination of Americans, which is probably the 
only permanent element in this sudden and strange excite- 
ment, to hold themselves responsible that no aggressions 
are permitted, no great national wrongs suffered, on either 
the North American or the South American continent. 
We hold ourselves guardians for this hemisphere as the 
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Christian Powers do for Europe, only with a far stricter 
accountability. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that the desire 
for peace is not wholly praiseworthy. Commerce is timid ; 
and commercial timidity has enforced the call for peace. 
But it is a great mistake to charge the demand for peace 
to any such motive. When Mr. Roosevelt, writing in the’ 
‘‘ Harvard Crimson” in criticism of the utterances of Har- 
vard professors, speaks of “ stock-jobbing timidity, the 
Baboo kind of statesmanship, which is clamored for at this 
moment by the men who put monetary gain before national 
honor, or who are still intellectually in a state of colonial 
dependence on England,” he dishonors himself in trying 
to dishonor his peers. In truth, it requires a very high 
degree of courage to resist an outbreak of irrational preju- 
dice in a democracy, and none whatever to fall in with and 
endeavor to inflame it. The fact that with substantial 
unanimity—with only such exceptions as emphasize that 
unanimity—the Christian churches in all localities and of 
all denominations have condemned as needless the talk of 
war and as wicked the spirit which desires it, should suffice 
to convince all fair-minded men that in the demand for a 
peaceable adjustment of this and all kindred differences 
there is a very earnest and a very determined, though not 
vociferous, conscience. 

In England, too, the conscience is not all on one side. We 
ought to be able to understand, even if we do not approve, 
the Tory position that England will not arbitrate the ques- 
tion whether she will protect her citizens, residing on what 
she has always claimed as her colonial territory. On the 
other hand, it is certain that the Christian conscience of 
England and Scotland agrees with the Christian conscience 
of the United States, not only that it would be a crime to 
permit war between the two countries, but that it is a crime 
ever to entertain the idea of such a war. 

Men who recognize each other’s righteous spirit can 
always find a way to agree in a righteous purpose ; and 
if the righteous elements in both nations unite, it is cer- 
tain that the unrighteous elements cannot compel a wholly 
unrighteous war. And the method by which the universal 
conscience can be satisfied, and peace not only now main- 
tained but reasonably well assured for all future time, has 
already been suggested by wise statesmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic. This is by something better than arbitra- 
tion—namely, the constitution of a permanent court to 
which all matters at issue between the United States and 
Great Britain should be referred for settlement, as now all 
matters at issue between the several States of this Union 
are referred to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
settlement. This is not a new proposition. Not to go 
further back, it was suggested by Sir George Clarke, the 
Governor of Malta, in an article in the “ North American 
Review” in March, 1894. It was again urged on the Peace 
Conference at Lake Mohonk last June by Edward Everett 
Hale. It was received with applause by the American Bar 
Association last August when recommended by Mr. Justice 
Brewer in his address. According to the press, it has been 
more definitely formulated by Sir Frederick Pollock in Eng- 
land and Mr. Justice Harlan in this country. Professor 
Thayer, of Harvard Liw School, in a recent issue of the 
“University Law Review,” argues its practicability. Di- 
plomacy should be able to adjust a basis between the two 
countries on which such an international court could be 
organized. Since England originally proposed the Monroe 
Doctrine, England could hardly object to a rationally 
defined doctrine of our responsibility for the peace of the 
American hemisphere. American law is so far borrowed 
from English law as to give legal homogeneity to a tribunal 
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composed of English and American jurists. The mere 
creation of such a court would be prophetic of a larger tri- 
bunal, joined in by all the powers of Christendom, and 
charged with settling all international disputes. Public 
opinion would enforce the decisions of such a tribunal ; 
and no objecting nation could hazard forcible resistance to 
a decree pronounced by a court which represented all the 
greatest powers of the civilized world. 

The peace-lovers of the United States and Great Britain 
ought not to be content with merely preventing a war now 
between these two countries. They should unite to create 
a tribunal which should make war impossible in the future. 
Navies and atmies then would be needed only for police 
and patrol duty, and to protect the civilized world from the 
dangers threatened by barbaric peoples. 


* 
The Inspiration of Opportunity 


It is a truism that a man never knows what is in him 
until the right opportunity comes; and there are no sur- 
prises in life more delightful than the rapid growth in 
power often made by one who had hitherto given little 
promise, but who responds immediately to favorable con- 
ditions. One reason for that misjudgment of individual 
ability which is so frequent among us is due to the fact 
that we do not rightly measure the capacity of many whom 
we know best, for the reason that that capacity is unde- 
veloped. It has been said of Emerson’s insistence upon 
self-reliance, and especially of the essay in which that note 
is struck with such clearness, that this preaching has pro- 
duced more bad writing than any other single cause in 
America. It has given a great many people, who had no 
special qualifications for writing, absolute confidence in 
their own work. Self-reliance is one of the most effective 
qualities which a man can possess, but self-reliance must 
be based on judgment and not on blind egotism. But, 
while many men and women overestimate themselves, it 
is probably true that the great mass of men and women 
underestimate their capacity. When opportunity touches 
an undeveloped man, it is astonishing what power is often 
displayed ; and it is undoubtedly true that, while there are 
no mute Shakespeares, the world is full of men and women 
of real power who need only an opportunity to exhibit it. 
But opportunities are oftener made than found, and oppor- 
tunities would come oftener to all of us if we held ourselves, 
in the right sense, at a higher price. We are too easily 
satisfied with what we have done, and we too early accept 
what appear to be the limits of our growth. No man or 
woman ought ever to accept any limits to development. 
There is a power behind us on which we have a right to 
count, even when we distrust our own capacity. Right 
methods of life, right habits of work, and sound aims keep 
us in touch with that divine power which nourishes and 
unfolds everything which it feeds. Upon this faith as a foun- 
dation, we have a right to demand of the new time that it 
shall give us weight and force and vitality such as the old 
time never gave us. We have a right to ask of ourselves 
greater efficiency, energy, and freshness. Refusing to set 
any limit to our growth, we have a right to insist that life 
shall mean more to us and shall do more through us every 
year than in any previous year. Mr. Story was once show- 
ing a friend, who was visiting him in Rome, his recent work. 
“ For which of the things you have done,” asked his friend, 
“do you care most?” “I care most,” said the sculptor, 
“for the statue I am to carve next.” It is not achieve- 
ment which brings hope, consolation, and inspiration; it 
is opportunity. If we are immortal, the future is our reality, 
not the past. 
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Are Foreign Missionaries Frauds ? 


Last Days of the Deputation in Japan 
By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


I have waited until we have traversed Japan from north to 
south and from east to west, and been in nearly all the homes 
of our missionaries, to write on a subject which has seldom been 
absent from my mind since my appointment to this service. 

During the past few years so much has been written in depre- 
ciation of Christian missions and missionaries that I determined 
to investigate for myself and faithfully to report the results of 
my observations. Two or three classes of people have recently 
written on this subject; viz., business men, whose opportunities 
have been confined chiefly to the “open ports,” and who know 
little of the real Japan ; “ globe-trotters ” who go around the world 
on a hop, skip, and jump, and pick up their information in the 
hotels and on the steamers; and, lastly, men of ample opportunity 
of observation, but who show by every word that they write that 
they have taken “a brief” to discredit all missions and mis- 
sionaries. 

The business men, often young, with little general experience, 
know chiefly Yokohama, Tokyo, and Kobe; they never visit and 
converse with the missionaries, and their testimony is about as 
valuable as that of a Lancashire manufacturer, visiting America 
but once or twice in his lifetime, and then only New York, Bos- 
ton, and Baltimore, would be likely to be concerning the “ home 
missionaries ’’ who, ail over our land, are doing so much to civ- 
ilize and evangelize America. Others of this class spend many 
years in Japan, but never take the trouble to get the exact facts 
from the only persons knowing them. “ Globe-trotters” are pro- 
verbially voluble and unreliable, whether they speak of political, 
social, or religious affairs ; while the last class of writers betray 
a prejudice which utterly unfits them to make candid observa- 
tions. In their eyes the commonest of Japanese are nearly 
angelic, and missionaries, without exception, either consciously 
or unconsciously, illustrations of selfishness and vulgarity. What 
are the facts? As clearly as possible I shall try to put them 
before the readers of The Outlook and leave them to form their 
own opinions. My opportunities of investigation have been 
chiefly confined to missionaries of the American Board, and I 
shall limit my remarks, in the main, to them. 

First, consider the charge of extravagance. What is the 
truth here? In Japan missionaries receive a salary of one thou- 
sand dollars and a house. “A very handsome sum,” it may be 
said ; but a salary is to be measured by the demands upon it, and 
no one can visit Japan without instantly seeing that the demands 
on the financial resources of the missionaries are much greater 
than on the same class of workers at home. The salary is 
barely sufficient for a comfortable living. It must be remem- 
bered that foreigners require “ foreign food.” If any one thinks 
that unnecessary, I can only say that I should advise him to try 
the experiment of living as the people of the land do before com- 
ing to a decision. 

But we are told that the missionaries live in beautiful and 
expensive houses. Apparently, yes; actually, no. A foreigner, 
after seeing the houses of the Japanese, may think the missiun- 
ary’s house more expensive. That is because he does not know 
how the two houses are constructed. The house that suggests 
home always seems the finer; but the Japanese house, though 
probably smaller, has cost as much, if not more, money. Those 
missionary houses, apparently so extravagant, are large and 
roomy, but are mere shells, constructed in the cheapest and sim- 
plest manner. None of them are owned by the occupants, but 
all are the property of the Board, or the Doshisha, and, when 
required, can be sold and the proceeds used elsewhere. But it 
is said that the houses are in expensive locations. How easy it 
is to misrepresent facts! Let me take two illustrations which 
are typical; viz., the residences in Kyoto and Kobe. Twenty 
years or more ago, when those houses were erected, the building- 
sites were chosen b2cause they were, first, healthful, and, second, 
cheap. They were located where land could be had for a song. 
Now those cities have grown so that those are the most valu- 
able of all the locations for residence, and the Board owns 
valuable property simply because land, which twenty years ago 
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could hardly be given away has greatly appreciated. A visitor 
to Kyoto or Kobe will find the missionary houses around the 
finest park in the former city, and crowning one of the sightli- 
est hills in the latter city ; but when they were selected, no one 
else cared for those lots. Are the missionaries to be blamed 
because the land has increased in value? But why not sell 
them? Well, in Kyoto the houses are now the legal property 
of the Doshisha University, and when the missionaries no longer 
need them they will be for the exclusive use of that institution. 
The missionaries could not sell them if they would—they are 
owned by Japanese, who hold them in trust for Christian educa- 
tion. These facts ought forever to silence those who carp con- 
cerning the houses of missionaries. The houses are large, but 
very inexpensive ; and the sites, valuable now, were not valuable 
when bought; and cannot be sold, because they have been 
given .to the Doshisha to be in the end a part of its endowment. 

Now one word as to how the missionaries live. I have been 
in their houses day after day and week after week, and I affirm 
unqualifiedly that they live in the simplest and most frugal way. 
In many of the houses are pianos and pictures and numerous 
books. The former were brought from home, and were largely 
the gifts of friends; the latter are the indispensable tools of all 
who would cope with the mentally alert Japanese. Almost every- 
where I have found evidences of beautiful taste, and at the same 
time sure proofs of a simplicity and frugality which would satisfy 
the most exacting of the supporters of the Board. Those who 
have reported anything different, I cannot help feeling, are guilty 
either of culpable ignorance or of malice. 

Who are these missionaries that so many loftily condemn as 
social parasites? The missionaries of the American Board in- 
clude graduates of Amherst, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, Har- 
vard, Wellesley, Ann Arbor, and many other of our most prom- 
inent institutions of learning. One, Dr. D. C. Greene, is a 
nephew of William M. Evarts, of New York, and a scholar of 
whose record Dartmouth is justly proud. One, Dr. J. D. Davis, 
rose to the rank of colonel in our late war, and is as chivalrous 
and brave now as when leading his soldiers to battle. Another, 
Dr. John H. Gulick, has found: time in the midst of arduous 
duties as a missionary to make himself one of the most eminent 
of living scholars in the department of biology. The late George 
J. Romanes placed him in the front rank of living scientists. 
His works speak for themselves. Few books on Japan are more 
interesting or widely read than that of Dr. M. L. Gordon, of 
Kyoto, a man who is a true scholar and a noble preacher ; while 
perhaps the best life of the Japanese Buddha has been translated 
by the Rev. J. L. Atkinson, of Kobe, who has made a special 
study of Buddhism. How can I speak of the brilliant oratory 
of De Forest, and the equally fine abilities in the lecture-rooms 
of the Doshisha of Albrecht and Curtiss, men fully abreast of the 
world’s latest and best thought; of Learned, whose ability as a 
teacher even the most critical Japanese acknowledge, and whose 
writings are voluminous and valuable; of the evangeiistic fervor 
of Otis Carey; of the brave men like Newell, Pedley, and Cur- 
tiss, who are almost burying themselves in the far north; of 
Pettee and White at Okayama, who are doing a work which wins 
golden words from the most critical of the Japanese ; of Allchin 
and his tours among the people, singing and preaching as he 
‘travels; of Bartlett, in the most isolated of all the stations—a 
son of the ex-President of Dartmouth; of Noyes and Sidney 
Gulick, whose scholarship is surpassed only by their Christian 
zeal; and of Clark, of whom I have heard from Japanese only 
praise? I say with all deliberation that I do not know, in any 
profession in Europe or America, a nobler or more scholarly class 
of men, taken as a whole, than those missionaries to Japan. Not 
one of. them is there because unable to find work at home. Such 
men are always indemand. They are, all of them, brave and 
true soldiers of the cross, and the suggestion which has been 
raised in some quarters that they are responsible for whatever is 
not encouraging in the work in Japan is one that ought to cause 
those who utter such insinuations to blush with shame. They 
all preach a positive Gospel, and not one of them has in any way 
been untrue to his trust. 

When I come to speak of the missionary ladies, I agree with 
the representatives of the Kumai-ai Churches, who found words 
weak to express their enthusiasm for the fidelity and wisdom of 
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those workers. The single women, like Misses Denton, Wain- 
wright, Benedict, Searle, Holbrook, Parmelee, Colby, Case, and 
Torrey, are conducting girls’ school; while others, like Misses 
Daniels, Bradshaw, Gulick, Harwood, Griswold, Stewart, and 
Adams, are going from house to house, and city to city, con- 
ducting evangelistic services. Others, like Misses Barrows, 
Dudley, and Cosad, are training Bible-women among the na- 
tives, while Miss Howe has rendered splendid service in train- 
ing kindergarten teachers, and Miss Frazer in training nurses. 
I am speaking only of those whose work I have seen, and whom 
I know personally. To those mentioned above must be added 
the wives of the missionaries, women of culture and refinement, 
who would grace any homes in Europe or America. I have 
left for the last of this list the name of Miss Talcott, who, for 
her heroic work in the hospitals of Hiroshima during the late 
war with China, did a work which is worthy to be classed with 
that of Florence Nightingale in the Crimea. I make no excuse 
for writing with enthusiasm, for I am sure of my facts. But 
they have an easy time. some one says. Dothey? Is it easy 
to live among a people so different, however appreciative? Is it 
easy to go from town to town, and conduct services, living in 
native hotels, where privacy is impossible? to be where no reli- 
able medical service is to be had ? to eat food that is distasteful ? 
to be misrepresented and misunderstood by those who owe only 
gratitude? Is it easy, when the time comes for the children to 
be educated, to see them go away eight thousand miles from 
parental care, and live among people who, to say the least, are 
not father and mother ? 

But some one may ask, Are the missionaries really making any 
impression on Japan? I will still limit myself to the missionaries 
of one Board. They have been in that country only twenty-six 
years. They have labored where the soil, to say the least, was 
utterly un-Christian before their advent. There are now about 
forty independent, self-supporting Christian churches of this one 
denomination, and about one hundred and fifty other places where 


_ religious services are regularly held, reaching thousands of people. 


There are about eleven thousand church members. There are 
hospitals, orphan asylums, free kindergartens taught by trained 
teachers, and a training-school for kindergarten teachers. There 
are seven boarding-schools for young women—two of them of * 
college grade—and in them are graduates of Wellesley, Michi- 
gan University, Mount Holyoke, and other American colleges 
for women, giving thorough education to the Japanese women ; 
there are several boarding-schools for boys, equally good ; and, 
lastly, there is the Doshisha University, many of whose pro- 
fessors have been trained in the best universities of Europe and 
America, and in which are about five hundred students. In 
addition, the best training-school for nurses in the Empire is 
sending out nurses who have already proved their worth. Nor 
is this all. The teachings of Christ are reaching far and wide 
and influencing thousands who do not know the source from 
which they come. And yet there are those who say missions 
are a failure. 

Our visit to Japan culminated in a three days’ meeting of the 
mission in Kyoto, where missionaries and Deputation celebrated 
Thanksgiving in true American fashion. I have attended many 
religious meetings in my time, but none that surpassed this for 
vitality and enthusiasm. The closing service was worthy of a 
last day’s session of the Anniversary of the American Board. 

I am well aware that I have written of picked men and women ; 
that many missionaries are not like those of whom I have here 
spoken. Many are selfish, rude, uncultured, utterly unfit for the 
work which they have undertaken; many hinder the kingdom 
both by word and example. This is true of workers in all fields, 
both at home and abroad. But I believe such persons are excep- 
tions, and I know not one of that class among the missionaries 
of the American Board in Japan. 

Our work is now done. 
efforts time alone can tell. 


Whether good results will follow our 
But, if no other benefit is realized, 


at least this much is sure—all the members of the Deputation 
will always be richer and happier for their memories of the noble 
men and women whom they found so bravely and patiently co- 
operating with the Japanese Christians in the evangelization of 
that Empire which is to lead in civilizing and making Christian 
the now dormant but mighty regions of the East. 
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Aid for Armenia 
An Appeal for Immediate Help 


HE situation of the Armenian Christians is pitiable almost beyond expression. Leaving the political and interna- 
tional phases of the Eastern question out of view altogether, the entire world of humane people is urgently called 
upon for sympathy and assistance.” This aid must be prompt to be of avail. Letters from the ravaged districts 
show that famine is following massacre. One letter just received from Van says: “ All business and work of all 
kinds have been stopped for two months—which means starvation to hundreds. And, worst of all, there is no 
light ahead!” The misery in Harpoot, Bitlis, Erzeroum, and scores of the villages is intense, and increases as 

winter approaches. In this terrible need the Red Cross Society, the Armenian Relief Fund, the Evangelical Alliance, and the 

American Board are combining their efforts to direct the contributions of Americans into the most useful channels. So far the 

response has been in no way adequate to the pressing demand. As our readers know, the actual work of relief is to be undertaken 

by the National Red Cross Society. Miss Clara Barton, at a great meeting held last Saturday night in the First Congregational 

Church of Washington, announced her intention to wait no longer for the accumulation of funds, but to sail within two weeks for 

the scene of work. She will be accompanied, it is understood, by the financial secretary of the National Red Cross Society, Mr. 

George E. Pullman, by Dr. Hubbell, the general field agent, probably by Mr. Stephen E. Barton, the Second Vice-President, by 

Miss Bettina Hofker, Sister Superintendent of the New York Red Cross Hospital, and by several other assistants of trained 

ability and executive force. The collection of funds is in charge of the National Armenian Relief Fund, of which Justice Brewer, 

of the United States Supreme Court, is President. Branches of the Committee have been formed in many large cities, and the 
work of organization is being pushed rapidly forward. Information may be had from the headquarters at 45 William Street, New 

York. The Relief Fund Committee has already sent large sums of money and much clothing to Armenia, and reports of the dis- 

tribution show that the facilities for the work are greater than many suppose. The Committee say: “If for any reason the Na- 

tional Red Cross should be prevented from accomplishing the work of relief through its own agency by the opposition.of the Turk- 
ish Government, responsible existing agencies will be utilized, or new ones organized, so that all contributors may be assured that 
their gifts will as speedily as possible reach the sufferers for whom they were intended.” Next week The Outlook will print an 
illustrated article on Miss Barton’s personality and her connection with the Red Cross Society, and will present fully the claims of 
the cause upon the sympathy of the American people. Meanwhile we shall be glad to send forward any subscriptions which our 
readers may mail to The Outlook. The need is for instant financial aid. All sums sent by check payable to The Outlook Com- 
pany will be forwarded with all possible dispatch. To begin the movement, The Outlook itself now subscribes the sum of $250. 
The Turkish Legation gave out on Monday afternoon at Washington the following official communication: “ The Imperial 
Government will not permit any distribution among its subjects, in its own territory, by any foreign society or individuals, how- 
ever respectable the same may be (as for instance the Red Cross Society) of money collected abroad. Such interference no 
independent Government has ever allowed, especially when the collections are made on the strength of speeches delivered in 
public meetings by irreconcilable enemies of the Turkish race and religion, and on the basis of false accusation that Turkey 
repudiates. Besides, the Sublime Porte is mindful of the true interests of its subjects, and, distinguishing between the real state 
of things and the calumnies and wild exaggerations of interested or fanatical parties, will, as it has done heretofore, under its own 
legitimate control, alleviate the wants of all Turkish subjects, living in certain provinces, irrespective of creed or race.” The 
reason for this extraordinary declaration is patent; if the Red Cross Society goes, with its agents, into the desolated region, the 
news about the desolation will assuredly come back to stir still further the already profoundly stirred hearts of Christians. But it 
is not true that the Porte either can or will adequately alleviate the suffering of the Armenians. A letter from Aintab, printed 
below, gives one illustration of the employment of American means to alleviate Armenian distress. This was both right and 
necessary. If in one case, why notin many? Nor is it true that such a distribution of benevolence is an interference such as no 
independent government can ever allow. No such case has ever before arisen, but benevolence by one nation to the citizens of 

another, suffering from whatever cause, is happily no longer uncommon. China did not resent such benevolence when her sub- ° 

jects were dying of famine. We are glad to see that the Red Cross Society is not discouraged, but proposes to go on with its 

work, and we trust that the pressure from Christian Powers for the admission of its ministering messengers will prove to be too 
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strong to be resisted even by the Sultan. 





The Aintab Atrocities 


The following personal letter has been received from a medical 
missionary at Aintab, Turkey, on the border of the devastated dis- 
tricts. The writer, Dr. Caroline F. Hamilton, was a graduate of 
Smith College in the class of 1885, and was a worker at the College 
Settlement in this city before her departure for Turkey. Her calm 
statement of the scenes about her forms an effective appeal for aid in 
the general relief work of which we speak above. 


Aintab, December 4-10, 1895. 

For weeks before the outbreak here, there had been much alarm felt in the city. 
‘Troops were passing through constantly on their way to the north, and in the 
markets and streets insults were offered to Christians, goods were taken without 
payment, etc., till the people kept indoors as much as possible, and the schools 
were closed for afew days, but afterward were opened. Had we known of events 
outside we should have felt far more uneasy. Our first news came from Oorfa 
and Marash, both sacked, and then our turn came. The morning of November 
16, on going to the hospital, the cook told me that there was trouble in the 
city, and the horror-stricken faces of the servants confirmed the word. One 
glance from the windows—for the hospital stands on a hill which overlooks 
nearly the whole city—was sufficient to show that there was cause for alarm. 
A great mob was surging through the streets, to a quarter so near that we could 
look down on the houses being plundered and torn to pieces—could watch the 
mob as it filled the streets and courtyards, and could hear the yells of the Kurds 
and the shrieks of terror from the poor.defenseless people—while all the time 
the constant firing of the Kurds (for they are permitted to carry arms), with, 
underneath all, a hoarse roar like that of wild beasts, made up a frightful com- 
bination of sounds. The poor servants who had come a few hours before from 
their homes in that very section were entirely demoralized, and could do noth- 
ing but cry and wring their hands, for all had left little children. 





Our gates were instantly closed and barred; no one admitted except a good 
Moslem neighbor whom we shall always regard as our guardian angel. He 
begged us to take refuge in his house, but there were patients too ill to be 
moved, and we, of course, could not leave. The servants could not work, so 
terrified were they ; and we two women, the only Americans on the premises, 
settled down to dressing patients and waiting on them, giving comfort as we 
could to the frightened, sorrowful people about us. It was not till night that 
we learned how our neighbor had held a mob at bay till the soldiers arrived, 
thus saving us from being sacked, if not from worse things. All day long our 
chief work was to comfort patients and servants, and try to keep them away 
from the windows. Noone could go home, and we found what accommodations 
were possible for them all. However, nobody could sleep, the least sound 
startling us all. 

Sunday morning (November 17) a sight met our eyes that was far from 
reassuring. From all directions villagers were seen flocking in toward the city, 
and soon they had massed down near the old castle. At every spare moment 
I looked to see what was forthcoming—hearing again and again a great noise 
as this new mob were repulsed in their attempts to gain an entrance into the 
city. As we were at dinner, they made a move toward our end of the city, 
and after a half-hour they had passed the guards—who were forbidden to fire 
—and were rushing toward the houses close at hand. Never can | forget that 
sight. They were not men, but beasts, wild to get at their prey. The feeling 
ot utter helplessness and the knowledge of what we were handed over to were 
awful. We called together all the people who were in our house and quietly 
told them to go with us to the hospital, thinking it would be easier to die to- 
gether. To understand how we were shut off trom other people, 1 might here 
explain that every house, or group of houses, is walled in, with one large 
door opening out into the street. Thus our house and the hospital are in one 
inclosure, the girls’ seminary in another, while the boys’ college and pro- 
fessors’ house are some ten minutes distant from here. 

We could not see what was taking place, and only wondered that we remained 
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safe. After a couple of hours the good old Moslem neighbor came in with the 
first detachment of wounded. It was a sight to sicken the bravest heart, for 
most of the wounds were made with axes and large knives, and little children, 
women, and old.men as well as the young and strong had been attacked as they 
tied. 

Dr. S—— could not get over from the college, and our native physician was 
shut up in his house, so we two women went to work with our touring 
missionary, Mr. Sanders, and the nurses and even our house servants for 
assistants. It was a question where to begin, with a shattered leg, hands and 
arms nearly hewn off, heads fairly laid open, and a terrible abdominal wound 
all lying before us, besides over a dozen with minor injuries. By dark we had 
them all in beds, or in a room over our stables, cold and dreary, but compara- 
tively safe. 

It was another hard night. Our nurses, etc., had no news of the fate of their 
families, and could not go to inquire. We knew not whether the dreaded vil- 
lagers were preparing for‘other attacks. All night long the northern sky was 
brilliant, and we knew some dreadful fate must have befallen our neighboring 
city, where we had dear friends. Not asound could be heard from without, 
and the very silence seemed to forbode evil. If we had not had our work in 
those two days and nights, it would have been well-nigh intolerable. 

No outbreak has occurred since November 17, save for an uprising a week 
from that date, which was promptly put down by the soldiers. Strong guards 
are all about us, and four soldiers are in the hospital—quiet men, who are very 
triendly. 

The neighbor mentioned above has been as good as a father to us all. He 
and his brother, whose life was saved by a former American physician, were up 
night after night, afraid of some sudden raid. They secured provisions for the 
hospital and for us, even sitting in the bakery while the bread was being baked, 
for fear it would be carried away. They went for news for our people, protected 
the poor refugees as they went to recover what was left in their houses, and if 
any disturbance alarmed them when in other parts of the city, home they hur- 
ried to see that all was right here. Both the 16th and 17th they saved our 
premises and the Seminary. 

November 19 those wounded three days before were brought in in squads by 
the soldiers, who had received orders to hunt them up in the stables and holes 
whither they had crawled. In two days over seventy were registered. 

I never saw such a sight in my life. Covered with blood which had dried on 
head, hands, and clothing—weak from lack of food, from the loss-of blood, and 
the pitiless cold—frightened so that several were wildly insane, one could not 
endure the sight except to go to work and try to make them more comfortable. 
Beds were soon full; others were glad to lie on mattresses on the floor; those 
half well camped down on any old cushions we could give them—some finding a 
lodging in our operating-room even—while some poor creatures lay on the floor 
in the clinic-room. The hospital has been feeding fifty-five people without one 
penny of income, while giving shelter, fuel, and occasional food to thirty more, 
who were driven from their homes. We are besieged every day by those who 
would gladly find shelter here, but we are so crowded now that we can scarcely 
turn. One poor woman saw her husband killed before her eyes by the villagers, 
and her house plundered of everything except two beds and two blankets. 
With four little children, no home, and no food, she is utterly heartbroken. An- 
other woman, whose husband was so badly injured that his arm had to be ampu- 
tated, said that this was the first winter since their marriage that they had been 
able to put in their wheat, charcoal, etc. She used to “pat the box” where 
these were stored, so glad was she at their prosperity. Now all is gone, and 
the wage-earner crippled for life. She, her old mother, and her sister have but 
one pair of old slippers between them. 

These are only instances. 

The churches and school buildings are filled with women and children, cold 
and hungry,the husbands and fathers in prison or dead. Efforts are being made 
to provide food and clothing, but industry is paralyzed, and only a few {have 
means to help, and there are multitudes to be cared for. Scarcely a Christian 
shop but has been plundered, and there is no capital to begin with if confidence 
is restored. Houses are not only sacked, but even doors and window-sashes are 
carried away. With winter before us, it almost seems better had the utter anni- 
hilation of some other regions been the lot of these poor people, and not the 
hopeless poverty into which they are plunged—and yet that is a cruel thang to 
say. Except for the few wealthy ones, and the few who have assured salaries in 
our schools and families, all are plunged into destitution. 


%*% 
The Unity of Education 


By Nicholas Murray Butler 


Professor of Philosophy, Ethics, and Psychology in Columbia University 


One of the most serious and far-reaching blunders of our 
organized educational systems is the tacit assumption that 
the several grades or stages of education are sharply marked 
off from each other by unseen but effective barriers, 
While there is neither psychological nor ethical warrant 
for this assumption and the evils that it has engendered, 
its existence and influence may be explained on _his- 
torical grounds. Had an entire educational system, from 
kindergarten to university, sprung into existence at once, 
the mistake of cutting that system up into widely sepa- 
rated parts would probably never have been made. But 
it was not in that way that our existing educational 
organization came about ; its various parts have developed 
gradually, and even now they are not properly and ration- 
ally articulated. First came what we call the secondary 
school, then the university (which was really what we now 
know as a college), then the elementary school, and, last of 
all, the university proper (which is not a college) and the 
kindergarten. The two extremes have been the last to 
come into existence. Each one of these kinds of institu- 
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tion, with the exception of the kindergarten, has been in 
the habit of “ graduating ” pupils—which is the fine way 
of saying that it has sent them out, “educated” or “ fin- 
ished,” into the work of life. When it came to pass that 
the “ graduate ” or product of one of these schools desired 
to enter upon a higher course of study and instruction, he 
was—and usually still is—compelled to climb over a series 
of formal and artificial barriers to do so, So far has this 
process of differentiation gone that the various grades of 
institution are now very far apart in interest, sympathy, and 
knowledge, and the process of education, which ought to 
be a steady and gradual progression, is subdivided into 
three or four sorts and periods of training, the differences 
between which are first artificially created and then vigor- 
ously emphasized. I need only cite the ill-concealed con- 
tempt for scholarship and for college-trained men that 
many leaders in elementary school work constantly exhibit. 
On the other hand, ninety-five college teachers out of every 
hundred are profoundly ignorant of the problems and 
processes of the elementary school, and often of those of 
the secondary school as well. Happily, strong influences 
of an opposite tendency are at work, of which the most 
important is the National Educational Association, in whose 
ranks and among whose officers college presidents, school 
superintendents, and kindergarten teachers are to be found 
working side by side for the advancement of a cause that 
they believe to be a common one. In many Western 
States other and potent forces are operating in the same 
direction; but in the East the existing situation, while 
improving, is by no means so favorable. 

Attempts have been made, especially in Germany, but 
also by some excessively formal writers on education in the 
United States, to construct what they call a pedagogical 
psychology, the essence of which consists in fixing a time 
for the first appearance of mental powers or so-called “ fac- 
ulties,” and in outlining the proper methods of instruction 
for the development of each. If this procedure is sound, 
then a really kind-hearted schoolmaster would substitute 


the game of Twenty Questions for language lessons, chess 


for mathematics, and billiards for drawing and manual 
training ; because amusement would be increased and train- 
ing not diminished thereby. On such a theory as that, 
too, the secondary school could cut itself off from the ele- 
mentary school, and the college could cut itself off from 
the secondary school, by urging that it existed to train a 
“faculty” or “ faculties ” not yet existent, or developed at 
the age of attendance upon the institution of less advanced 
grade. But, happily, the assumption that the powers of the 
mind are pulled out from their hiding-places in orderly 
succession, like the parts of a telescope, is utterly without 
scientific warrant. The mental powers that are before the 
kindergartner for training are just those that are before the 
university teacher; they are weak, undeveloped, uncertain, 
but still the same. Allowance being made for immaturity 
of function, the methods of the kindergarten and the 
methods of the university are the same. The antagonism 
set up so often between disciplinary methods, deemed 
appropriate for the school and college, and research meth- 
ods, to be confined to the university, is a pure fiction. 
Research means finding things out; and all education is 
just that. It was Goethe who said that the object of educa- 
tion is to transform problems into postulates ; and the method 
of discovery on the part of the pupil—called in its higher 
stages research—is the only possible method by which 
good teaching can effect the desired transformation. 

The college fetich is no longer Greek, as Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams claimed, but formalism. To break through 
its shell and lead teachers in higher institutions to the 
heart of the educational process is difficult and tedious. 
The dogma of formal discipline, and the demoralizing 
notion that character is strengthened by trampling under 
foot genuine human interests in order that a meaningless 
and distasteful gymnastic may be gone through with, are 
keeping hundreds of intelligent young men and young 
women out of the high schools and colleges to-day; and 
the same forces, where unchecked and unchallenged, are 
crushing the life out of elementary school work. Interest 
reaches deep down into the springs of will-action, and is 
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the teacher’s most potent ally in forming lofty and per- 
manent ideals for the guidance of the pupil. The simple 
and beautiful exercises of the kindergarten and the in- 
dividual methods of classification and instruction that 
prevail in the universities are the highest types of genuine 
teaching. The influence of the kindergarten is reaching up 
into the elementary school, and that of the university is filter- 
ing down through the college ; eventually they will leaven 
the whole lump. It will then come to pass that courses of 
study and methods of teaching will exist for the sake of the 
pupils, and not the reverse—as is now too often the case. 

The greatest obstacle to better and more rational teach- 
ing is the teachers themselves. Untrained, as a rule, in 
educational thinking, and uninspired by any high aims, 
whether in school or in college they think first of their 
personal ease and comfort, and cling with passionate 
ignorance to that which is usual and familiar. Students 
of education and leaders of educational reform are almost 
invariably recruited from the ranks of the teachers; but 
the appeal of these students and leaders is over the heads 
of the vast body of their associates, to enlightened public 
opinion. President Draper stated frankly, at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
February last, that the administrative reforms in which he 
is mainly interested can be achieved only against the 
opposition of the teachers. Within a few weeks his predic- 
tion was fulfilled and illustrated in the shameful exhibition 
of the ring-led teachers of New York in opposition to the 
vital reforms proposed for the school system of that city, 
and indorsed by every educational authority who could be 
consulted. 

Public opinion, and public opinion alone, can reach and 
influence the faculties of colleges and schools and the 
teaching force of the public-school system. Precedent, 
and not reason, is what they prefer to follow. Public 
opinion, seizing the essential unity of education and aware 
of the immense intellectual and moral interests at stake, 
can compel them to dethrone precedent for reason. 


% 
A Business Meeting 


By Mary C. Baird 


We had been in charge of the Friday Evening Boys’ 
Club of Altruria for some weeks, and had succeeded, by 
means of games, books, and singing, in getting the members 
somewhat under control. But even bootblacks and news- 
boys of tender years can become bored, and we found that 
a change of programme would be advisable. 

The meetings had at first been excellent. The boys 
were so angelic that we really began to think they were 
too good to do much for. That illusion was shattered and 
blown away in a short time, however, and we found it 
necessary to be always on the gui vive if we did not mean 
to let them get far ahead of us. So we announced one 
night that a business meeting for the election of officers 
would be held the following week, at which time the future 
work of the Club would be discussed and acted upon. 

The boys were all present on the appointed evening. 
We found them all crowded in a corner in the back room, 
laying plans for securing the President’s office, and offer- 
ing bribes for votes—politicians in embryo! We got them 
quiet, and seated in something like a circle, and began 
explaining the ordinary modes of procedure. We cannot 
say that they all listened. However, the nomination of a 
chairman held them to the subject in hand, and Stacey 
received the honor with a dignity befitting his high office. 
We impressed upon him the importance of keeping order, 
and he (the worst little rascal of them all!) proceeded to 
threaten, and frequently to pound the heads of, those who 
scoffed at his authority. 

Then the nominations for the different offices were in 
order. Instantly all were on their feet, some shouting the 
names of popular favorites, others unblushingly suggesting 
themselves. Such a clatter of tongues! We finally got 
them down, and succeeded in obtaining the floor for one 
boy. He, unused to such distinction, became flustered, 
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and stammered forth: “I ’ominate, I ’ominate—” finally 
—‘“ Carmichael.” The other nominee was Driscoll. Car- 
michael won by dint of coaxing, such as, ‘You know me, 
Jimmy,” and “ Don’t go back on Carmichael, Sullivan,” 
or, in sterner tones, ‘“ Ef you don’t vote for me, Larry 
Connor, just wait till I get yer outside to-night!” In 
most cases this was very effective, though it is probable 
that a few scores were settled in the street that night by 
the new President. For Vice-President, ‘‘ Gunboat Harris ” 
was elected, and for Secretary, Willie Walsh. The latter 
was a full-fledged cherub, a recording angel, as it were. 

When the question arose as to whether the Club should 
continue to meet for the purpose of playing games and 
reading, or whether the boys should attempt some sort of 
work, we told the President to lay it before the meeting, 
that some action in regard to it might be taken, Car- 
michael jumped to his feet, shouting, “ Carving, wood- 
carving !”” and the Club rose as one man and joined in the 
cry. Finally it was regularly carried that wood-carving 
should be adopted as a means of using at least a part of 
every evening. 

Johnson arose to inquire in all seriousness whether the 
chairman looked after the chairs! At this point Willie 
Overmann retired, weeping, because, forsooth, he had been 
elected to no high office. Stacey also declared his inten- 
tion of resigning for the same reason. But Carmichael 
kept order on the whole, though in a fashion like this: 
“You Moran, I’ll crack yer skull ef yer don’t sit down.” 
“ Hi there, Gilligan, keep still, and stop jawin’.” We 
were also obliged to observe that the Vice-President should 
learn to be polite before he did anything else. Harris 
looked quite disconcerted, for all the boys were eying 
him, and he didn’t relish his position just then. Looking 
around, he caught a glimpse of the President, whose 
thumb at that moment happened to be in his mouth. 
“What yer chewin’ yer fingers for, anyhow ?” growled the 
Vice-President, and it was amusing to see his relief on 
having thus adroitly distracted the public gaze from his own 
shortcomings. 

The evening passed quickly, and as the boys filed out, 
beaming with satisfaction, and proud in being a regularly 
organized club, we dared to hope that a step had been 
taken towards inaugurating an era of law and order, con- 
sideration and kindness. 


Between Night and Day 


Forever waking from a happy sleep ; 

Not startled by straight summons from our rest, 

But gently roused, by tender sounds addressed— 

Sounds dimly clear, fading in silent deep. 

Forever waking, while sweet visions sweep 

With languid grace across our thoughts—gay jest, 

Forgotten poem, wizard dreams ; too blest 

At coming joys and pains to smile or weep. 

Oh! to be ever thus, while each delight 

Of the long day gleams brighter for the haze 

Of eyelids still half sealed, and golden rays 

Of glory fall athwart the somber lines 

Of duty: lingering between the night 

And day, where Fancy rears her fairest shrines. 
—Professor Edward T. McLaughiin. 


x) 


Hasten slowly, and, without losing heart, put your work twenty times 
upon the anvil.—Zozleau. 


The true boundary of man is moderation. When once we pass that 
pale, our guardian angel quits his charge of us.—Fe/tham. 


The man of large faith is the man of great inspiration, and, natu- 
rally, the man of large life ; for faith is notin itself an end, but a means 
to an end, which is the enlargement of life in all noble and beautiful 
qualities.—Z. Sloan. 


While a healthy body helps to make a healthy soul, the reverse is 
yet more true. Mind lifts up, purifies, sustains the body. Mental and 
moral activity keeps the body healthy, strong, and young, preserves 
from decay, and renews life.—/ames Freeman Clarke. 








How We Saw the Tastoanes 
By Frederick Starr 


Assistant Professor of Anthropology in the University of Chicago 


Our first knowledge regarding the Zastoanes came from 
a brief reference in a local guide-book. It appears that 
from time beyond memory the people at Mesquitan have 
annually performed a little dramatic performance which 
presents a quaint mixture of pagan and Christian ideas 
and contains a strange mingling of Spanish and Indian 
words. This mongrel performance takes place on St. 
James’s Day. Accordingly, as the day of Santiago drew 
near, we hied us to Guadalajara, of which fine city Mes- 
quitan forms a part, to see the celebration. But we found 
that last year some disturbance had grown out of the /eséa, 
so that now it is suppressed by law. 

Of course it was vexatious to have traveled so far for 
naught. So we made efforts to see the drama anyway. 
Our first visit was to the Jefetura. A new Jefe Politico 
rules at Guadalajara; he is a liberal of the liberals, a man 
of energy andforce. He is a not unhandsome man, slender, 
active, with a kindly face, abundantly supplied with ruddy 
whiskers. He listened to our story politely; he told us 
that the celebration was often the occasion of disorders, 
that it had been prohibited by a special act, that on the 
whole its suppression was best. We urged our long jour- 
ney, our interest in the old custom, the value of such 
curious and ancient survivals ; might it not be possible, for 
one day, in some private corral, if not on the usual 
ground, to have a performance? The Jefe considered for 
a moment. Perhaps—yes; it might take place; but mot 
in the usual place, nor in the street, nor in a private corral ; 
the churchyard was the place for it ; there, and there only, 
should it be held; let the Indian who was to take charge 
apply for a license and it would be given. 

The government license was one thing, priestly permis- 
sion was another. For our Indians would do naught un- 
less the Padre approved. The little church at Mesquitan 
is only a dependencia of the Capilla of Jesus. So we ap- 
plied to the Cura of the latter, who replied that 4e had no 
authority—that the Archbishop should settle the question. 
Our labors by this time were attracting attention; an 
editorial appeared in “ El Mercurio.” The writer claimed 
that the Tastoanes were an interesting monument of an- 


tiquity ; that they ought never to have been suppressed ; that. 


the Government’s duty was so to police and guard village 
festivals that disorders should not occur; he trusted that 
the foreign guest might not be disappointed in his journey. 
Our proposed visit to the Archbishop was also known. At 
breakfast an American lady suggested that she had been 
told that it might be a good thing if one or two ladies ac- 
companied me to see his Grace; that feminine influence 
might have its weight. The result was‘that at the ap- 
pointed time five ladies and myself moved on to the Palace. 
The Archbishop met us with suitable dignity. 

Poor old man! Apparently much past eighty, he is very 
decrepit and frail; his face is thin and his cheeks are 
deeply sunken ; his deep-set eyes, however, can glow and 
gleam in spite of age; color and features suggest that he 
is largely of Indian blood ; there is a difficulty in his speech, 
which becomes particularly noticeable in anger or excite- 
ment. We began with some general remarks—among them, 
unfortunately, the observation that we were interested in 
the indigenes. ‘“/ndigenes! indigenes! no hay indigenes 
aqui,” ‘There are plenty of indigenes in Michsacan and 
in Oaxaca, but none here in Jalisco! We then spoke of 
the Tastoanes, of our interest in them, of our disappoint- 
ment at not seeing them. So far, good: we had a sym- 
pathetic hearer. But when we spoke of the governmental 
permission, the old man became more than interested. 
Clenching his fists, with his brows knit and his eyes flash- 
ing, with his whole frame trembling, he cried out, in a 
voice choking with emotion and at times almost inar- 
ticulate, “I have nothing to say in the matter! absolutely 
nothing. The government has all power. It can put it 
where it will. But it must not be near the church door. 
That I will never, never permit !” This the old man 
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repeated over and over again; we could not put in a word 
of any sort. Nor could we find out at all what construc- 
tion he placed upon the words “ near the church door.” 
Our women companions, except the interpreter, were terrified 
at the Archbishop’s energy and excitement, and would 
willingly have fled. When we did leave we felt that even 
feminine influence had not greatly advanced our cause. 

Pass over our further efforts. The Indians, the Padrecito 
of the little church, the kind and active teacher of the 
girls’ school at Mesquitan, the editor, the Jefe’s brother, 
and the Jefe himself, all figured in them. But at last, 
after a week of waiting and working, we held a written 
permit from the government to hold our celebration for 
one day in a large corral owned by an Indian. Not one 
day in all that week of work and waiting was rainy; but 
on the day of our fiesta rain and hail came in torrents just 
after we got the men to working at the preparations, and 
the whole afternoon was dark, with showers at intervals. 
First the men put up “the throne.” This was a curious 
structure made of poles and posts; ropes were used to tie 
the timbers together, and not a nail appeared. When 
finished, four uprights planted in the ground supported a 
series of cross horizontal poles, serving as a wide ladder 
leading up to a rude seat at top. This, composed of three 
poles lashed side by side, was roomy enough for six or 
seven persons to sit upon at one time. 

The throne finished, dressing began. The dramatis 
personz comprised Santiago or St. James, three kings, one 
queen, two Moors, two captains, and eight Tastoanes. San- 
tiago was not masked ; dressed in jacket and knee-trousers 
of pink and purple satin, he wore a broad-brimmed cav- 
alier’s hat with a plume of white feathers on his head, white 
stockings on his shapely legs, and a pair of cast-off gaiters 
on his feet. The three kings are an outgrowth of the magz, 
and are supposed to represent three types of mankind— 
the white, the negro, andthe Mexican. They were masked 
with reference to this idea, and were dressed in tawdry 
finery. The queen wasa nondescript. The part was taken 
by the tallest man in the company; in quite regal fashion 
she loomed high up above the kings. Dressed in a black 
and blue silk gown, she wore a mask absolutely expression- 
less. The Moors and captains were gayly dressed. The 
former had great black turbans with brilliant plumes rising 
straight into the air; the latter had little red satin caps; 
both wore black veils hanging down over the face and 
behind the head. But it was among the Tastoanes that 
dress reached its most curious development. Their scarlet 
trousers reached downward to the knees, and were slit up 
the leg on the outer side; their jackets were cast-off black 
coats, gaudy with gilt braid and brass buttons. Over their 
faces they wore curious masks of leather strangely painted ; 
these masks represented deformed, almost animal-like, faces, 
with enormously developed noses, great swelled lower lips, 
warty and knobby cheeks and foreheads. From these 
masks, streaming back over the heads and hanging down 
the backs, hung great wigs made of cow-tails fastened to- 
gether. These Tastoanes were funny-looking fellows, and 
through the whole play acted the part of clowns. 

As a prelude to the performance, St. James rode up and 
down brandishing his sword of steel and fighting with the 
Tastoanes, who were armed with blades of wood. When 
the play really began, Santiago disappeared for a time from 
the scene. Producing an ancient record, the kings read to 
the Tastoanes a description of certain lands, They listened 
attentively to the reading, emphasizing and punctuating it 
with remarks of their own. One of the Tastoanes was used 
as a table, the record being spread out upon his bent back. 
A stick of wood was used as a pointer in the reading and 
as a pen for signing the document after it was read. Each 
of the royal personages signed the document, and then 
sanded it with a pinch of earth. In the writing and sand- 
ing more or less coarse joking took place. This readin:, 
and signing was repeated in each corner and in the middle 
of the field. The whole crowd then proceeded to mount 
the throne, royalty taking the upper bench and the clowns 
the lower steps. After conside*able discussion, one of 
these last went off asa champion to seek adventure. Him 
St. James met on foot, and sadly whipped with switches, 
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sending him home moaning and wailing. His royal patrons 
received hin with kindly sympathy ; they and their court 
listened to his tale of woe, and gold was given him as a 
panacea for luis sufferings. The whole company was thrown 
into a panic. by his report. At length, however, one was 
found who volunteered to go forth to combat. He went 
forth with funny bombast and much self-glorying. This 
time, when St. James appeared with his switches, he was 
caught in a tight embrace and held while his switch-tops 
were broken off. These were then carried back by the 
champion in triumph. His greeting was a genuine ovation. 
It was plain, however, that every one of the doughty knights 
now felt himself equal to the task of meeting the stranger 
champion. One, volunteering, set out with much show, 
but was caught, terribly beaten, and sent home in disgrace. 

The company now appeared to feel that the case was 
a serious one; all together they sallied forth. St. James 
was captured and dragged to the throne; ordered before 
the kings, he was brought up to the top of the rickety 
structure. There he was asked his antecedents, his quality, 
and his faith. Buffeted and abused by the bystanders, he 
tried to escape, but was overcome, dragged down, and 
killed—his throat being cut witha sword. His corpse was 
flayed like that of a beast, his limbs were broken at the 
joints, the body was dragged away and left exposed. The 
victors, all gathered upon the throne, gave way to unbridled 
and uproarious joy. Suddenly the Saint came to life. 
With sword of steel he rushed upon the merry roisterers ; 
panic-stricken, the pagans dropped from their seats; chal- 
lenged to combat, one after another of these went against 
him. Now mounted on his horse, the Saint was victorious 
in every encounter. Knight after knight, reduced, became 
Santiago’s vassal. In time only the kings and queen were 
left. Totheir disrelish, they were compelled to fight. And 
first the white king advanced and was conquered. 

In five minutes more the play would have ended. The 
other royal personages would have been reduced to vassal- 
age. Buta little before, and just as the Saint was con- 
quering one of the last of the knights, as he was charging 
down the field, one of the many spectators, a little Indian 
lad, ran before his horse. The child was trodden down, 
the heavy hoof crushed the leg, the bone was broken, and 
the little one lay helpless. He was carried to one side 
and help was summoned. The play went on; but just as 
the first king was conquered an officer appeared; the 
Indian was placed under arrest and marched away; the 
audience hastily dispersed. Giving a few hurried direc- 
tions, we started for the station to see what was done with 
man and boy. 

A little, cheerless room! Two flickering, unshaded lamps 
hardly dispelled the darkness ; two or three officers in uni- 
form sat at a table or stood at the door watching the pour- 
ing rain outside. On the floor, with back against the wall, 
silent and expressionless, sat our poor Santiago. The little 
sufferer lay, without a groan, upon the floor; about him, 
with heads bowed on their knees, were seated his father, 
mother, and older brother. All were waiting for the com- 
ing of the physician and the Secretario, At last they came. 
The doctor, a young man, examined the leg carelessly, and 
agreed with us, when we showed him, that it was badly 
broken. He declared that he could do nothing for it, as 
he had no apparatus present. In vain we suggested a 
handkerchief and a splint of board. He said the matter 
would be attended to at the hospital. At this the little 
lad, who before had hardly groaned, set up a wail; there- 
upon the whole family broke out weeping, and begged—in 
vain—that the child might be cared for at home, or, at 
least, that the mother might go with him. Meantime the 
Secretario took down the statements of Santiago, of the 
officer, of the boy, of ourselves. Then the fiat went forth 
—the boy to the hospital and Santiago to the Central Sta- 
tion. The mother plucked up courage to ask us, in great 
distress, whether the boy’s father (her husband) would be 
sent to jail!! A stretcher was got ready and the little lad 
laid in it. As he was about to leave, I patted his soft 
brown cheek and told him I was sorry he was hurt. In 
the daintiest fashion he took my hand in his and said, 
earnestly, “ Muchas gracias, Senor’? (Many thanks, sir). 
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The Way and the Guide 


The way I knew not Thou hast led, and oft 
It seemed a darksome way and hard to tread, 
And leading downward rather than aloft 
Appeared the way by which the Father led. 


But yet I followed, knowing not the way, 

Though still assured, because the Guide I knew, 
And waiting till the radiance of the day 

Should break, illumed with heaven-painted hue. 


And, lo! the glowing morn has burst at last, 
More brilliant e’en than hope could paint its life. 
That light is clearest which leaves darkness past, 
That peace most peaceful which is born of strife. 
—Canada Presbyterian. 


Christianity and Democracy 
A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 


And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias. |W 
he had opened the book, he found the place where it was written, The Spirit of 
the Lord is - e me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.—Luke iv., 17, 18. 


And when 


These words are to be taken primarily in their superfi- 
cial and literal sense. They were so understood by the 
Jews at the time. This was part of their Messianic expec- 
tation. Jesus Christ has come into the world to preach 
glad tidings to poor people—to those who are cold and 
hungry and houseless. He has come to tell them of a 
better time and to provide for it. He has come to preach 
release to the captives, to put his hand on the manacles 
and break them asunder and set the oppressed of the earth 
free, and he has done it. He has come to recover sight to 
the blind. Hedid it while he was living. Since his death 
institutions for the blind have been established wherever 
the Cross has gone, and, if the eyes have not literally been 
opened, means have been provided by which something 
like a substitute for sight could be furnished. He has 
come to set at liberty them that are bruised, to heal the 
broken-hearted, those that are in despondency, in discour- 
agement, in despair, to lift them up; to set them free ; this 
is a part of his ministry. It is true that in these words 
there is a deeper meaning. It is true that Christ dealt 
with man, not merely as a terrestrial being, but as a moral 
and spiritual being ; that he sets him free, not merely from 
chains, but from slavery to his own appetites; that he 
brings glad tidings to him in his spiritual poverty as well 
as in his earthly poverty; that he opens the spiritual and 
the intellectual as well as the physical vision; but he does 
the first. That is part of his ministry inthe world. To tell 
the poor and the shelterless that there is a good time for 
them, and show them how to get it; to open the eyes of the 
blind and give them a vision which before they lacked ; to 
establish schools and broaden intelligence ; to comfort those 
that mourn ; to relieve those that are in slavery—this is his 
mission. This message, then, is primarily a humanitarian 
message, a message which concerns itself with the well-being 
of men. And of all men, not merely with that of a class. 
This is clear from the prophecy of Isaiah from which Christ 
quotes. For in that chapter the coming of the Messiah is 
treated as the coming of spring. Not one particular garden- 
spot on the earth—the whole earth is to bud and blossom 
and bring forth fruit ; the whole globe is to know the glow 
and the glory of a universal redemption. This is clear 
from Christ’s preaching here ; for when the people in the 
synagogue wondered at his words of grace, you remember 
how he told them that this glory was not merely for the 
Jews, but for the pagans as well. And when he had illus- 
trated this by stories out of their own history, thev rose in 
wrath and would have mobbed him, because in that age 
the Jews hated the Christians a little more than Christians 
hate the Jews to-day. And that is saying a great deal. 
~ 1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, November 17, 
1395. yoy | Henry Winans and revised by the author. The first sermon 


in this course, hrist and the Social Order,’ will be found in The Outlook 
for January 4 last. 
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This, then, is a message of universal humanity. Christ 
has come into the world to promote human welfare ; and 
to promote it by diffusing blessing among all men. He 
has come into the world to inaugurate democracy—what 
Mr. Beecher called “the reign of the common people.” 
Not merely their larger political power—though that— 
but a greater diffusion also of intelligence, of religious 
life, and of the comforts of wealth. He has come to diffuse 
among all the peoples of the earth blessings which under 
pagan peoples were confined to particular classes. Let 
me ask you to trace rapidly the history of Christianity, and 
in that history see its relation to democracy as there de- 
fined. 

When Christ came into the world, all political power was 
concentrated in the hands ofone man. Cesar was absolute 
master of the Roman world. Religion did not even 
pretend to serve humanity. Its object was to serve a 
class.. The function of the pagan religion was not to 
make men wiser or happier or better ; it was either to placate 
angry gods or to buy the favoritism of powerful gods. 
Education was confined to the few. Outside of Palestine 
there were absolutely no schools for the common people, 
and in Palestine only such as were connected with the 
synagogues. Wealth was confined to the few. Nearly 
half the people of Rome were slaves. They were them- 
selves property. A very large part of the wealth of Rome 
was thus in human beings. Another large proportion of 
wealth was in what men call luxuries, in things which ener- 
vate and destroy the intellectual and the spiritual nature. 
And, apart from that, there were but few ways in which a 
man who had wealth could use it for the public benefit. 
There were no banks, no credit system, no railroads, no 
commercial corporations, no great productive industries in 
which one could invest his money. He bought fine gar- 
ments and put them into the closet. He dug a hole in 
the ground and buried his coin. 

At this time there came One into the world who claimed 
to be the world’s Messiah. He came in at the bottom of 
society, not at the top. Hewas known as the Son of a car- 
penter. He was brought up in a peasant surrounding. He 
appointed peasants to be his ministers. His main ministry 
was to peasants. He set against himself the hierarchy of 
his native land, its wealth, its culture. In the great battle of 
his own time he stood with and for the common people, 
and his message was a message of universal brotherhood. 
His message to all men everywhere was: “ You are all 
sons of God; you poor, you ignorant, you despised, you 
outcast, you freedmen, you slaves—you are all sons of 
God ; you are immortal ; you have an eternal nature; you 
are yourself linked to the Almighty; you are grander than 
the Emperor.” This was the message which the ministers 
of Jesus Christ took with them as they traveled through 
the Roman Empire, as they spake to men who never 
thought they had a future before them. They gathered 
their congregations from the slaves and from the freedmen. 
The history of Christianity in the first four centuries is the 
history of a great uprising of the common people. It was 
said, as matter of derision and scoffing against the Chris- 
tians, that their congregations were of this kind. Paul 
frankly accepted it. ‘ Not many rich, not many wise, not 
many noble according to the flesh, are called, but the poor, 
the outcast, they that are as though they were not.” Hope 
and aspiration were kindled in their hearts, and revolution 
followed. It was not the Emperor who was first converted 
—it was first the common people, and then, because of 
the common people, finally the Emperor. 

Out of this revolution there grew a Church, Which, what- 
ever you may think of it to-day, in that time was certainly 
democratic. Compared with the democracy of America 
the Roman Catholic Church appears to us, indeed, oli- 
garchic and aristocratic, but compared with the institutions 
of the time out of which it grew it had all the essential 
qualities of a democracy. In the first place, the highest 
offices in the Church were open to the commonest people. 
The poorest peasant in Europe might become priest, bishop, 
archbishop, or pope, and did become pope. When, in the 
beginning of the eighth century, Pope Leo III. crowned 
Charlemagne Emperor of Europe, it was democracy crown- 
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ing imperialism. The power of this Church rested on that 
which is the power of democracy—public opinion. This 
Church had no soldiers of its own, no squadrons, no armies 
such as would enable it to compete with the armies of 
other lands; it ruled them by the public opinion of its own 
people. When King John in England trembled before the 
fulminated decree of the Pope, it was not becatse he feared 
the handful of soldiers which the Pope controlled, but 
because he feared the public sentiment of the English 
people who were with the Pope. When the Emperor 
of Germany stood barefooted before the bar of Hilde- 
brand, making his submission and praying for forgive- 
ness, it was because the public opinion of Germany re- 
inforced the haughty aristocrat of the Vatican. And, as 
compared with ancient Rome, this Church was democratic 
in the service which it rendered to the people. Imperial 
Rome never established schools. Ecclesiastical Rome did. 
Imperial Rome had never provided for the wants of the com- 
mon people, except under fear of revolution. Ecclesiastical 
Rome did. In the service of the people, in the power which it 
exercised, and in the openness of its offices to the com- 
monest of the common, ecclesiastical Rome was, as com- 
pared with anything which had before existed on the face 
of the globe, essentially a democracy. It was the begin- 
ning of the reign of the common people. And wherever 
it went it sowed the seeds of a future democracy. The 
Benedictine Monks established schools, out of which have 
grown the public-school systems of Germany, England, and 
America. The Franciscan Friars, landing in England, 
began a ministry among the poorest of the slums of cities 
that were far worse in their slums than any in our time, 
and out of their seed-sowing grew the elements of life in 
the cities of England that made those cities afterwards 
centers of Puritanism and of Wesleyanism. Like all organ- 
ized and institutional movements, the time came when the 
organization was too great for the life that was within it; 
and Rome, which had become democratic, lived to see 
Europe far more democratic than itself. ‘Then the life that 


‘it had itself germinated burst forth anew, despite itself, 


and the Reformation was another uprising of the people. 
It was the nation of Germany with the fire of liberty in her 
heart, against southern Italy with the old imperialism still 
there. It was the common peasant of the North of Europe 
against the aristocratic noble of the South of Europe. It 
was Luther in his poverty against Leo X. in his luxury 
and his wealth. Every subsequent movement in the Church 
of Christ has been akin to that. Puritanism was another 
uprising of the common people; Wesleyanism, another. 
We need not goon. Time forbids. 

It is enough to note that these popular movements inev- 
itably grew out of Christianity. You cannot make men 
believe that they are sons of God and keep them in slavery ; 
you cannot make them believe that they are immortal and 
keep them upon the ground with the feet of despotism on 
their neck ; you cannot open the eyes of their mind that 
they may read and keep them in dungeons. The South 
was wise, if it meant to maintain slavery, in making it a 
penal offense to teach the slave to read. An intelligent 
slave does not long stay a slave. 

As a result of Christianity, religion itself has become 
democratic. It is no longer the religion of a hierarchy 
or a priesthood; its object is no longer to appease the 
wrath of an angry God, or to bribe the favors of a favorite 
God ; its purpose is to set the face of humanity toward the 
future, and to teach, to preach, to inspire a larger, nobler, 
diviner human life in man. It is true that we ministers 
do not always understand this. It is true that there is still 
some paganism in our blood. ‘ Scratch a Russian,” said 
Napoleon, “and you will find a Cossack.” Scratch a 
Christian, I say, and you will find a pagan. We are all 
half-pagans, and the ministers are still but imperfectly 
emancipated. But the whole tendency of religious life, 
from the days of Christ down to the present time, has been 
to revolutionize religion from the old conception of a sac- 
rifice to appease the wrath of an angry God, or win his 
favor, to the conception of a ministry of God, through man, 
for the upbuilding, the elevation, the redemption of human- 
ity. Look at it! The Reformation was followed by polit- 
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ical revolution. Wherever this Bible was opened and men 
could read it, there went along with it the overthrow of the 
aristocracy and the substitution of the reign of the common 
people. The old saying was that the majority of men were 
born into the world saddled and bridled to be ridden, and 
the few were born booted and spurred to ride. Thatis no 
longer recognized as true in democratic America, or in 
democratic England, or in democratic France, or in Ger- 
many, or even in Italy; only in Spain andin Russia. With 
this broadening out of political power, the scepter passing 
from the hands of the few to the hands of the many, the 
divine right of kings abolished, and the divine right of the 
people taking its place, there has come a broader educa- 
tion. Are we wiser than our fathers? You will not find 
in any university to-day a profounder thinker than Plato. 
It will not be claimed that the modern playwright surpasses 
Shakespeare. And the writers of our newspaper poetry are 
hardly equal to Milton or Dante. But Plato had his little 
band of scholars around him in a garden ; to-day the philds- 
ophy of Plato is taught in a hundred universities and col- 
leges. There were but a few that could understand Shake- 
speare, and they but imperfectly; to-day Shakespeare is 
to be found alongside the Bible in every family. There 
are thousands to-day that enjoy him where there was 
one that enjoyed him in his lifetime. The public press 
has made education universal; not profounder, but 
broader. The Reformation was also a renaissance. The 
new learning and the new theology went together ; the new 
education and the new religion. For man is one, and you 
cannot stir the immortal spirit in him without evolving a 
new learning and a new science and a new liberty and a 
new life in every part. 

And wealth also is more diffused. I have read “ Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” but I have also read the pictures 
of the condition of the workingmen in the seventeenth 


century, and I have been in the houses of the work-. 


ingmen of the nineteenth century. There never was a 
time in the history of the world when wealth was as widely 
diffused as it is to-day, when there was as much oppor- 
tunity, as much largeness of life. I know that Mr. Van- 
derbilt is said to possess two hundred ard fifty millions of 
dollars. What does he do with it? He does not dig a hole 
and bury it in the ground. He does not spend it in clothes 
which moth and rust corrupt, nor hide it where thieves 
break through and steal. He builds railroads, and he 
is not the only man who rides on them. What does two 
hundred and fifty million dollars in the hands of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt mean? It means this: one man administering 
the highways of the nation, of which the nation takes the 
benefit. He rides in his private car, and I in a common 
car; but we get to the journey’s end at the same time. 
The fastest train on the continent is one not all of Pull- 
man cars—the train that runs from New York to Buffalo. 
It is a fair question whether the Nation should allow its 
highways to pass into the control of private men at any 
price. It is a fair question whether the Nation does not 
pay too much to the men who administer its highways. 
These questions I pass by to-night. What I want you to see 
to-night is this: that railroad wealth and mining wealth and 
manufacturing wealth are diffused wealth. Noman can run 
a cotton-mill or a woolen-mill and make money out of it with- 
out helping a thousand men, Society has been revolutionized 
in this respect, and there is no honest way by which a man 
can acquire wealth for himself without conferring it on his 
neighbor. He may be grasping, corrupt, avaricious, un- 
just, but he cannot well acquire wealth for himself without 
conferring it on his poorer neighbor. He must whether 
he will ornot. Some people serve God because they like to, 
and some people serve him because they cannot help it. 

If you have followed me in this rapid survey—perhaps 
too rapid to be efficacious—I hope you have seen that the 
tendency and effect of Christianity has been diffusion. It 
has not been to increase political power. Our great empire 
is not, I believe, quite so large as that of Rome. It-is the 
diffusion of political power. It is not greater intelligence. 
It is the diffusion of intelligence. It is not greater wealth. 
It is comfort more widely diffused. It is not more money 
put into cathedrals. It is more money put into the 
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service of humanity; for religion is not merely bowing 
down before and offering incense to a God to placate him 
or to bribe him: it is doing his work of love in the world. 

Have we reached the end? Is there anything more? 
Is power diffused as much as it is to be diffused? religion 
as widespread as it is to be? Is there to be no extension 
of this process? I think there is. And while I am not 
here to-night to discuss details, and if I refer to them it is 
by way of illustration, and you may say that I am mistaken 
in these details without in the least affecting the line of 
my argument, I believe the progress toward democracy thus 
far made is the promise of a democracy still further to be 
carried on. 

In the first place, then, I believe that Christianity is to 
bring a wider diffusion of religious life. It is doing this 
already. The means of grace, as the theologians of Eng- 
land called them, are no longer what they were in the times 
of the theologians of England. The pulpit, the catechism, 
the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, these are means of 
grace, but they are by no means the only ones. You can 
hardly take up any reputable magazine and not find some 
diffusion of Christian sentiment in it. You can hardly 
take up a daily paper and not find, along with some 
diffusion of the devil’s message, some diffusion of Christ’s 
message also, There are, in a thousand ways, ministries 
to a higher and nobler religious life outside of the re- 
ligious sanctuary. The tendency, too, within the Church 
is democratic. It is toward breaking down the line 
between the clergy and the laity and the increase of the 
power of the laity. Their power has increased in the 
Methodist Church, in the Episcopal Church, in the Presby- 
terian Church; yes, and in the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is true that in the great Roman Catholic conference the 
laity are, I believe, not yet officially represented ; and yet, 
when, in democratic America, the laity of America said to 
themselves, and began to say to one another, ‘‘ We have a 
right to send our children to the public school,” and some 
priests or bishops said, ‘“‘ You shall not; if you do, you 
shall be anathema,” the Pope of Rome, one of the great 
statesmen of our age, sent Satolli across the water to say _ 
to the Roman Catholic Church that the father and the 
mother have a right to send their child to the public school, 
and the right shall be respected. In all our churches there 
is to be a larger liberty ; for liberty and life are one, and 
the public discussion of religious questions is to go on 
more and more in the Church of Christ. For the time has 
gone by—thank God it has gone by, for the American 
people, at all events—when a Westminster Assembly can 
determine what the people in the church shall believe. 
The American Christians are going to do their own think- 
ing, and they are going to do their own thinking more and 
more, because life is religion and religion is life. It is not 
religion to take a creed that has been wrought for you and 
put it on you as you would a ready-made suit of clothes. 
It is religion to wrestle with the great problems of religious 
life and find your own way to God’s own truth. 

Similarly, there is coming to be, more and more, a wider 
diffusion of political power. We have gotten rid of the 
king and of the aristocracy; of the lord and the nobility ; 
and we are going to get rid of the boss and the machine. 
They are essentially undemocratic. They are simply a 
new form of the concentration of political power in the 
hands of a few. We shall find our way to a primary that 
will represent, not the slate-makers, but the people. We 
have a good deal of work to do yet, but we are working in 
the right direction. We have a ballot that makes corrup- 
tion harder than it used to be; a ballot that puzzles the 
traders and the purchasers of votes. If a few citizens 
want to insure a good nomination, they still have to become 
independents and put up an independent ticket, and then 
leave the rest to vote between fairly good candidates that 
have been forced upon our parties in spite of the machine. 
But it will not always be so, and the time will come, and it 
is not far distant, when the sources of political power, the 
nominating conventions, themselves will be really and truly, 
as they are in pretense to-day, in the hands of the common 
people. 

We are coming to a greater diffusion of intelligence. 
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Our public-school system I cannot think, in spite of croakers, 
is in any danger. The American people never will suffer 
it to be taken away. Do you consider what an enormous 
extension of it has taken place within the last quarter-cen- 
tury? Do you consider that a quarter of a century ago, 
or a little more than that, there was not a free school 
in any State south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
now there is not any State south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line in which there is not a free school? Do 
you consider that a little over a quarter of a century 
ago it was forbidden to teach the negro to read, and that 
now in every Southern State school buildings are erected 
out of the public funds, and school-teachers are paid out 
of the public funds, who are carrying on the education of 
the negro race? Do you consider what development of 
public education has been made in that one direction? Do 
you consider, again, what development of public education 
has been made in opening the higher institutions to women? 
Do you remember that it is less than one hundred years 
ago when the progressive city of Boston, Athens of Amer- 
ica, center and source of life, voted that the girls might 
have the use of the high school when the boys did not want 
it? We are going to have colleges as highly endowed for 
our girls as for our boys; we put Vassar and Wellesley and 
Smith and Bryn Mawr alongside of Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton. Do you consider, too, what other broadening of 
instruction is promised in the near future? In the last cen- 
tury Pestalozzi was teaching what education should be. In 
the first half of this century Froebel was sowing the seeds of 
the future kindergarten. Democracy demands such enlarge- 
ment of our educational system that the little children will 
have a chance to grow naturally, under wise guidance, in our 
public-school systems, into a higher and better education. I 
hear much said about the higher education. Yes, we want it, 
but we want much more—a broader education. We want 
education of the hand and of the eye, not merely of the brain. 
We want education the issue of which shall be a whole man- 
hood, the object of which shall be life, not merely the so- 
called learned professions. It is easier to find a learned min- 
ister to make a sermon than a learned upholsterer to makea 
chair. Itis easier to finda skilled surgeon to mend a broken 
bone than a skilled plumber to mend a broken pipe. And we 
will come, and we ought to come (and it is in this direction 
that the reforms of the future lie), to a system of education 
which will not have its eye on the four learned professions— 
law, ministry, medicine, and teaching—but which will pro- 
vide with equal fidelity, largeness, and generosity for the 
hand-workers and the eye-workers of America. 

And, although some of you may think it heretical, I 
think all the history of the past points to a larger diffusion 
of wealth. It is not enough that America has grown in 
wealth with an unparalleled growth ; what we want is that 
Americans should grow in wealth. Not the Nation, but 
the men ; not the aggregate, but the individuals. If Adam 
was created six thousand years ago, if he had lived until 
this time, and if he had succeeded in laying up one hun- 
dred dollars a day for every working day of the six thou- 
sand years of his life, but had to tie it up in a stocking 
and could not get interest on it, he would not have made 
as much money in six thousand years as the elder Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt is credited with having made in a life- 
time. Jay Gould started in life with a mouse-trap. At 
the end of twenty-five years he unrolled certificates to the 
amount of one hundred millions of dollars. He made four 
millions of dollars, on the average, each year. And the 
statistics tell us that the average wage of unskilled labor 
in this country is less than four hundred dollars per year. 
It is not necessary that I should be exact in my statistics. 
The disparity is great. Christianity does not mean an 
equality of condition; it does not mean an equality of 
wealth ; but it does mean a greater equalization of condi- 
tion and a greater equalization of wealth. It does mean a 
broader public education ; not that every man shall start 
alike, that every child shall start with such equipment as 
will give him a fair chance in the competition of life. It 
does not mean any crude, raw legislation restricting the 
amount of money which a man shall make by honest 
industry ; honest industry must be left free to make what 
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it can; but it may mean more restriction on industry that 
is not altogether honest. Christianity means the diffusion 
of virtue, the diffusion of political power, the diffusion of 
education, the diffusion of wealth. 

Did you ever consider what is the cause of hard times? 
Did you ever hear a man tell you it is over-production 
without laughing in his face? Over-production! Too 
many shoes—therefore men go barefoot. Too much coal 
—therefore we freeze. Too many houses—therefore men 
are shelterless. Too much woolen goods—therefore men 
are unclothed. What a zon seguitur/ It is not over-pro- 
duction, it is under-demand. Take an Irish village, with 
one wealthy family possessing a million dollars, and a 
peasant population with no money at all, and you have one 
family that wants shoes and all the rest shoeless. What 
has the shoemaker to do? Take a New England village in 
which every family has adequate means of livelihood, and 
the shoemaker is busy all the day long. When every 
woman in America can have as many silk dresses as she 
wants, silk-mills will not have to standidle. No! diffusion 
of wealth gives diffusion of industry. The more wealth is 
diffused, the more prosperous the nation. 

The message of Christianity is not for kings or priests, 
for aristocrats or plutocrats, but for men. I cannot think 
that Dr. Herron is right, that it has one message for men 
of wealth and another message for men of poverty. It 
has one message for men, and its message is this: You 
are all brethren, and there is one Father over all, and by 
love ye are bound together. You are to serve one another. 
You are not to stand on your neighbor’s shoulders that 
you may climb higher, but to reach down your hand and 
help your neighbor up. For Christianity means humanity. 
It means that men are the sons of God and all men are 
brethren ; it means religion for every man, intelligence for 
every man, political power for every man, and sufficient 
measure of wealth to secure reasonable leisure and reason- 
able comfort and reasonable livelihood for every honest, 
industrious man. 


Abner Kent’s Vest 


A Story for Young Folks 
By Priscilla Leonard 


The moonlight fell in a broad band of light across the room. 
It touched the bare walls, the old battered furniture, relegated 
from other parts of the farm-house as being quite good enough 
for a bound boy from the Home; it shone on the coarse bed- 
clothes that covered the narrow cot; and it lingered finally upon 
the boyish head, buried so deep in the pillow that no one could be 
quite sure, except the boy himself, whether he was crying or not. 

Fourteen years old—and crying! That morning Willie would 
not have thought it possible. To be sure, he used to cry when 
he was only a “ kid,” and his father beat him, and his mother 
was so sick; but after she died and he grew old enough to 
understand, he stopped crying, as boys should. Even when his 
father grew too drunken to care for the children, and they were 
put into the Home, it was Willie’s part to be brave and to tell 
his little brother and sister to “ shut up cryin’, an’ behave like 
mother said.” And when he had to leave them there and be 
bound out upon the farm, he whistled to keep his courage up as 
he went off with Abner Kent in his rattling market-wagon; and 
Abner said he was “the right kind of a boy.” At this remem- 
brance Willie’s throat began to choke again, and he pressed his 
face deeper in the pillow. Mr. Kent would never say anything 
like that again; he thought him a thief !—a thief!—and Mrs. 
Mrs. Kent thought so, too; and Abner had talked about the 
constable and court and the jail. He had no friends, nobody 
to help him, to say he couldn’t have taken the money. He 
remembered his Scotch grandfather; how the old man used to 
tell long stories of Scotland and the MacDonalds, and how he 
would end up with, “ The MacDonalds are an_ honest folk, 
always an honest folk!” Even his father had kept that one vir- 
tue through all his degradation, and his mother had had a horror 
of dishonesty. Now her boy was called a thief! The little 
brother and sister would hear of it. How could they help 
believing it if he was sent to jail? Everybody would believe 
it; he could never be an honest boy to anybody now! This 
last thought was too cruel for fourteen-year-old courage; the 
sobs began in earnest. Poor little soul! In his helplessness 
and trouble another thought of what “mother said” came to 
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him, and he slipped out of bed, and, down on his knees, by the 
side of the cot, sobbed out a prayer. 

«“ Oh, Lord, show them I ain’t a thief! show them I ain’t a. 
thief, for mother’s sake! Amen.” 

He took a childish comfort in the “ Amen,” and repeated it 
several times. Indeed, now that he was upon his knees, he 
felt, somehow, that some one was going to take his part, after 
all, and in the comfort of that thought forgot to get back into 
bed, but, drowsily leaning his head against the counterpane, 
went to sleep in the pitying moonlight. 


In the sitting-room downstairs Abner Kent and his wife were 
‘discussing the theft for the twentieth time that day. 

“I’m jest as sure,” said Abner, “ thet he took it, as thet I’m 
a-sittin’ here, Mary Ann.” 

“ But ef he took it,” said Mrs. Kent, waveringly—she was a 
kindly woman—“ he wouldn’t have took the vest; he’d jest 
have took the bills.” 

“ Thet's jest it,” said Abner, bending his ragged gray eye- 
‘brows into a frown; “he’s a smart boy, ’nd he wasn’t goin’ to 
do that. He sez, ‘Why, Mr. Kent, you hung the vest on the 
fence when you was a-workin’, ’nd I guess a tramp come along 
’nd carried it off’—the brazen young rascal, when there ain’t 
‘been a tramp seen around fer a month! No, ma’am! I hung 
that there vest on the fence, with them sixty-five dollars in the 
right-hand pocket, ’nd I went round to the barn to look after 
them crates, ’nd I clean forgot it. I don’t remember thinkin’ of 
it fer an hour, ’nd when I come back, the vest was gone, ’nd him 
jest walkin’ around the house. Now you know, ’s well’s I do, 
thet he’d been a-workin’ in thet lot all mornin’, ’nd ef a tramp 
hed come along he’d ’a’ seen him, ’nd Tiger would hev barked. 
The worst is, he’s so brassy about it; he won’t own up, nor he 
won't give back the money.” 

“He must hev it somewhere ’round the house,” said Mrs. 
Kent. “I wouldn’t send him away, Abner, ef I was you. The 
jail won’t help get back the money.” 

“ T’ve been a-thinkin’ of that. ’Nd yet, I kinder hate to hev 
him ’round, bein’ a thief. I thought he was a nice little fellow, 
but I tell you, Mary Ann, these folks from Homes ain’t like the 
children of decent, respectable people. I’ve jest turned against 
him, ’nd ef I do let him stay. I’ll treat him like jest what he is, 
*nd show him what honest folks think of him. Fer one thing, 
he don’t sleep in my house no longer; he might murder us all 
in our beds, next thing. Out to the barn he goes, ’nd there he 
kin stay tell he owns up ’nd gives me back my sixty-five dollars.” 

“Oh, Abner, thet’s pretty hard!” remonstrated Mrs. Kent. 
She had no children, and Willie’s sturdy little personality had 
already endeared itself to her. 

“The way of the transgressor zs hard, Mary Ann, ’nd I’m 
‘only carryin’ out the Scripters in makin’ it rough fer the boy. 
I don’t send him to jail; thet’s mercy enough.” 

Abner was a fierce little man, with prejudices of iron; and 
his wife had long ago learned submission. So she only sighed, 
and followed him meekly as he stumped upstairs to bed. 

Next day Abner put his resolves into practice. Willie was 
told that he was to sleep in the barn; that he need not expect 
to go to town with Abner to market, or, indeed, leave the farm 
on any pretense whatever; that these regulations were to last 
until the money was returned ; and that, if he undertook to dis- 
obey or run away, the constable would be called upon at once. 
Abner laid down these laws with the majesty of a judge, while 
Mrs. Kent went off into the back of the house and cried a 
little at the remembrance of the culprit’s former goodness. But 
Willie did not cry, this time. “Brassier than ever,” Abner 
called him. “I ain’t a thief, Mr. Kent,” he repeated, steadily, to 
all Abner’s severe sentences; and he was actually heard whis- 
tling at his work that afternoon, to the horror of Mrs. Kent, who 
did not guess that it was courage and not carelessness in the 
lad. 

Courage is a good thing in a boy. It was a MacDonald 
trait; and surely none of the clan, in their native Highlands, ever 
had more need of it than this young member, shut up to the 
society of one determined foe. Abner Kent was as honest, as 
hard-working, and as hard a man as any in the county. He was 
a man of few ideas, and strong ones; and when he turned the 
full force of them against one young lad, the pressure was tre- 
mendous. ‘All I want him to say is, he did it, ’nd hand back 
the money,” said he to his wife; “’nd ef exhortin’, ’nd watchin’, 
*nd punishin’ kin do it, I’ll bring him to it yet.” 

‘* But, Abner. I can’t feel right to treat him so hard. The 
Bible says to do unto others same as you’d have ’em do to you.” 

“ Ef I do wrong, I want to be punished fer it,” said Abner, 
impressively ; “’nd so I do to him jest what I’d want others to 
do to me. ‘You’re not sound on Scripter, Mary Ann; you're too 
merciful.” 

Mrs. Kent’s mercy was the only thing that kept Willie from 
hating Mr. Kent and all the world as the days dragged on. As 
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those tortured by the rack were tempted to confess crimes never 
committed, in order to escape further suffering, so Willie some- 
times wavered under the continual effort to wring a mythical 
confession from his innocent mind. He wondered, sometimes, 
if he could have taken the money. But the only explanation he 
could think of, that of having walked in his sleep, would obvi- 
ously not apply to a robbery in broad daylight. He thought of 
tramps until he dreamed of them at night, but he could not re- 
member any who had been about when the money was taken. 
He worked away doggedly, under Mr. Kent's determined super- 
vision, until he felt like a convict, with his jailer standing over 
him. When he went to church with the farmer and his wife, 
the other boys stared at him, and he knew why. He was not 
allowed to go to Sunday-school, and he was glad. He felt him- 
self cut off from humanity and despised by everybody. He was 
afraid to run away, because he felt, dimly, that it would make him 
wrong where he was trying to do right and wait for things to 
come out clear. And, besides, he hoped in Mrs. Kent, who 
looked at him kindly, though she said nothing. 

One thing he had—the animals on the farm; and their brute 
friendship soothed his boyish heart. The horses always wel- 
comed him; the turkeys and ducks and chickens followed him 
whenever he went through the farmyard; the calves nuzzled 
against his shoulder; even the pigs were stupidly friendly, ex- 
cept when he had to drive them, and thus roused their ingrained 
obstinacy, which was equal to Abner’s. Old Tiger, the dog, 
who had never unbent to any one else, would come and sleep by 
him in the barn. And then there were the dawn and the sunset, 
cool and sweet and clear; and the long waving fields, and the 
tangled old orchard, and the brook among the marshy thickets, 
and the hill pasture, with the big trees at the top, and the wild 
blackberries growing along the fence all the way down; and all 
the comfort of the broad, beautiful earth and sky to the little 
heart that was so narrowed and beset everywhere else. Some- 
times he would wake in the night, up in the barn, and put his 
head down on Tiger’s shaggy shoulder, and whisper to him all 
about it, and how he couldn’t stand it, until the dog’s big tail 
would thump the floor, and his tongue would lick the lad’s face 
in sympathy ; and the horses in the stalls would stamp their 
hoofs, and swish their tails softly, and Willie would feel that he 
could stand it a little longer, after all. 

One night, however—it was a spring night, starlit, and verg- 
ing toward dawn—instead of wagging his tai], Tiger began to 
growl under his breath, with the hair rising all along his back, 
as he edged toward the window by which Willie lay. Looking 
out over the dark space between barn and house, the boy saw 
two shadowy figures stealing up on the porch and disappearing 
within the door. Thought is quick; and Willie remembered, in 
one flash, that Mr. Kent had over a hundred dollars in the 
house, and that a farm-house not ten miles away had been 
entered and robbed the week before. The courage of the Mac- 
Donalds rose instinctively to the occasion; and, springing up 
and groping his way around the stalls, he took down the old 
gun which was used to shoot crows. It was an ancient but 
highly efficient weapon; and, with the touch of it, excitement 
and bravery rose high in Willie’s boyish breast, as, checking 
Tiger’s impatient growl, and ordering the dog to keep at his 
heels, he slipped out of the barn and across the yard. The 
horses whinnied, and then were still; everything was breath- 
lessly quiet, and the dawn, beginning to broaden in the east, 
showed the dark outlines of the porch and the open door. 
Willie crept close up under the porch, where the projection of 
the seat made a shelter for his little figure; Tiger crouched at 
his feet, bristling and excited, but obedient. 

“ They'll have to come out this way,” Willie thought to him- 
self, “and I'll get one good shot, and set Tiger on them. I 
wonder if I ought to go upstairs. They might be hurting Mrs- 
Kent—and Mr. Kent too ”—in such an emergency he couldn’t 
bear malice. “ Perhaps—I’d better—go up—” and he stood up, 
and set one foot upon the porch, though his heart shuddered at 
the thought of those dark stairs, and the two men falling armed 
upon him. Another moment, and he shrank back into his 
hiding-place, for he heard footsteps coming down fast. A 
strange coolness settled on him, and he took his position and 
cocked his gun as steadily as if he were hunting crows with 
it, and not men. A darker shadow within the doorway, and 
then one figure detached itself, and then another—now, for one 
moment, the thieves paused to whisper together, and then— 
bang! bang !—rush !—scurry !—and Willie was staggering back 
against the house, flung by the recoil of the two barrels; Tiger 
was-out on the path, shaking and worrying one of the men, who 
was cursing and crying out for help; and the other thief lay in 
a dark, still heap on the porch—so horribly still that Willie was 
afraid to go near and see what he had done. He went over to 
the struggling man instead, and, pointing his empty gun at him, 
gasped out, “ Do you surrender ?” 

At his voice Tiger stopped worrying his victim, and the thief 
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gave a groan of relief. 
dog,” he said, sullenly. 

“Give me your pistol, then,” said Wlllie, fearful of losing his 
mastery. 

“I dropped it. There it is,” said the man, pointing to the 
revolver, where it glistened in the grass. Willie picked it up. 

“You sit still, just where you are,” he said to the thief, who 
obeyed; while Tiger, only half satisfied, stood growling over 
him. 

“Take him away!” said the man, with an oath; “he'll bite 
me again !” 

“ Very likely,” said Willie, “if you don’t keep quiet. Mr. 
Kent! Mr. Kent!” he began to call, loudly, half afraid to leave 
his prisoner. 

“You needn’t call,” said the man, grimly; “ they’re tied up 
and gagged. Ef it hadn’t been fer you we’d have got off with 
the money—and you not much bigger than a bantam chicken! 
Say, I'll give you the money ef you'll only let me go, sonny, ’nd 
you can say I got away with it in spite of you.” 

“T ain’t a thief !” said Willie, proudly, with the consciousness 
that now everybody would believe him. ‘ Watch him, Tiger !” 
and, going by the dark heap on the porch with a little shiver, 
the lad ran up the stairs to the room where Abner and Mrs. 
Kent lay gagged and helpless and unable to move hand or foot 
to find out what was happening. 


“ I'l do anythin’ if you call off your 


It was a long while indeed before Abner Kent recovered from 
the shock of that night. First came the trial of the thieves— 
for the other one was not dead, only severely wounded by 
Willie’s close fire. Next came the readjustment of all his ideas 
concerning the boy; and the workings of his mind on this point 
were so severe that his wife feared he was “ goin’ off his head,” 
to use her homely phrase. He wandered around the farm, think- 
ing about it, and would sit meditating at odd minutes, trying to 
adjust himself to-the new conception of an honest orphan from 
a Home, and a possible tramp as the thief of his sixty-five dol- 
lars. Eventually his meditations worked out this latter problem, 
though in an unexpected manner ; for, as he sat on the handle 
of a wheelbarrow in the tool-house one day, lost in thought, his 
eyes, resting vacantly upon a cobwebby corner, lit up with recog- 
nition. It was—ves, it was that original, identical vest! and, 
more than that, it was hanging over the edge of a heap of crates 
where he himself must have left it as he packed them away for 
the winter. 
and, sliding his fingers into the familiar pocket, drew out the roll 
of bills that had made so muchtrouble. Ten minutes later Mrs. 
Kent and Willie in the kitchen were startled by his appearance, 
dusty, wild, and excited. 

“Ef I ain’t been and stole my own money, ’nd then called an 
innocent child a thief! Here, Mary Ann, take it! I ain’t fit to 
have five cents in my vest-pocket, bein’ such a forgetful old fool ! 
"Nd do you jest put half of it in the bank for this boy, fer I can’t 
be quiet in my mind, Willie, fer havin’ called you a thief! I 
ain’t been right towards you, my boy, ’nd I guess it’s about time 
I said so.” 

With which tremendous effort against his own obstinacy 
Abner’s powers broke down, and he flung the old vest on the 
table and blew his nose violently, while Mrs. Kent cried a little 
in sympathy. Willie’s heart swelled up into his throat with pure 
joy and gratitude, and Tiger, looking up from the floor, thumped 
his heavy tail with emphasis, as if to say, “« Now we ave a happy 
family !” 

And so they were from that day. 
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Puzzles 
By Alice I. Hazeltine 


NAMES OF CAPES 

Fill the blanks with the names of Capes. 

The sun had not yet appeared in the —— when we started out on 
our coaching trip. We waved a to our friends, who said they 
had of seeing us return in safety; then, with a blast of our 
we drove away. It wasa day in the pleasant season of ,and 
the flowers were blooming in the ant fields. One day we met 
royalty in the person of the out driving for pleasure with a few 
attendants. 

Some amusement was caused by the strong —— wind that blew off 
the hat of my brother , who, by the way, is a better man than 
either of the kings of England whose name he bears. I took his hand- 
kerchief and tied it into a cap for him to wear until we reached a 
where we could buy one. He declared I was as good a any in 
London. 

At one inn we were regaled with salted , which none of us liked, 
and were served by a waiter as reckless as Hotspur. We tried 
to secure an envelope, as our supply had fallen short. “ Will having 
some writing on it make any difference?” asked the host. “ 
blank it must be,” we answered, and he finally found one. At the end 









































The Outlook 


With trembling fingers the old man pulled it out, 
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of a week we reached home, with memories of —— extremely pleasant 
trip. 
TWENTY BIRDS, WITH A RHYME FOR EACH 


1. A serious nuisance is the ——; 
Every farmer will tell you ——. 
. Cross and quarrelsome is the ——, 
Yet we admire his plumage ——. 
. Oft kept in a cage is the brilliant ——; 
We sometimes feed him pieces of ——. 
. We like the saucy, pert, brown ——, 
And always hope it will come ——. 
. Sweetest of songsters is the ; 
When it sings we feel like saying ““——. 
. Wise, they say, is the round-faced ——, 
Yet the bright daylight makes him ——. 
. A familiar emblem is the : 
Oft his likeness is seen on our tender ——. 
8. Most common in barnyards is the . 
Useful the whole year round to : 
9. Useful, too, is the well-known " 
That yields us its feathers ere they are : 
Io. Far out at sea may be seen the < 
It enlivens the sailors’ moments 
11. The timid, gentle, and beautiful 
Is an emblem of peace and of tender : 
12. Sometimes in a cage is found the ; 
Making sweet music through many a ——. 
13. Fond of the water is the , 
Often shot by the sportsman that has good ‘ 
14. To and fro o’er the barnyard flies the 
High over the mire where the swine do 
15. A foe of poultry is the ; 
Of his stealing chickens we hear much . 
16. A sweet singer is one kind of , 
And seldom is it the mark of an " 
17. A bird of ill omen is the 
Bringing fear to the heart of the ‘ 
18. Sometimes the sweet notes of the little brown 
May be heard in the forest’s solemn ——. 
1g. An untamed bird is the long-billed ——, 
With legs as long as a common : 
20. On old houses is sometimes found the -—, 
Having its nest in a cozy : 


RIDDLE 


I belonged to one of the founders of the Christian Church, years 
later to a king of England, still later to two Presidents of the United 
States. Milton, Locke, and Bunyan claimed me, though Cromwell, 
Walton, and Pepys had no claim upon me. I was owned by a fearless 
reformer who reproved Mary Queen of Scots. I was borne by Smith 
when he explored the American coast. Since that time I have 
belonged to many men—to authors, to inventors, and also to work- 
men. It is possible that you own me now. 
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FOURTEEN FLOWERS, WITH A RHYME FOR EACH 


1. Every one likes the charming ; 
Surely no finer flower there 
2. An emblem of purity is the ——; 
It is hardly found in climates ——. 
3. When we say, “ She’s as pretty as a ——,” 
Of nothing prettier can we < 
_ 4. Around some houses is seen the blue —— 
With leaves dark and smooth as the shell of a ——- 
5. Early in spring comes the cheerful : , 
With some blooms like spring sunshine brought to a ——. 
6. An old-fashioned favorite is the ; 
You may find it in gardens bordered with ——. 
7. Old-fashioned, too, is the sweet " 
Standing in prim and stiff ——. 
8. A smiling face has the garden ——, 
Its purple blent with the yellow of ——. 
g. The magic effect of the famous 
Is described in the poem that Tennyson ——. 
10. For late summer the gardener sows the —— ; 
With full, rich blooms it rewards its : 
11. Of various colors is the x 
Standing stiff and unyielding as a ——. 
12. To the English spring belongs the 
We plant it in gardens, sometimes in 
13. The red and white of the common 
May be seen in meadows the country : 
14. A popular favorite is the = 
With it we tell fortunes vague and ——. 
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ADDITIONS 


Add a certain number to 

(1) A covering for the hand, and make another covering for the 
same. 

(2) A common preposition, and produce an adverb of time. 

(3) Part of a harness, and make it wounded. 

(4) A verb denoting possession, and make it hurry. 

(5) A way of cooking, and make it cause terror. 

(6) An exclamation, and so make it composed of a common grain. 

(7) A falsehood, and so make it less heavy. 

(8) A flying animal, and make it a narrow board. 

(9) A workman’s outfit, and make it a young domestic animal. 

(10) A light touch, and make it a protection for the foot. 
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For the Little People 


A Busy Housekeeper 
By Mary F. Butts 
Miss Idle had curtains of delicate lace, 
Of exquisite patterns, in many a place ; 
They were looped across windows and draped 
over doors, 
They fell in soft lines from ceilings to floors. 
Woven (’tis true everybody decried her) 
By a bright little, patient, industrious spider. 


The wonderful weaver sat long at her loom ; 

She was never disturbed by duster or broom ; 

At — had dinners, rare roasts, and rich 
ries, 

Prepared from the bodies of fat little flies. 

From morning till night she planned and com- 
bined,— 

Miss Idle’s housekeeping was just to her mind. 


@ 


How She Smoked the Pipe of Peace 
A True Story 
By Helen E. Bacon 


“It happened long ago, when I was a little 
girl,” said Aunt Ellen to her nieces and neph- 
ews, who were begging for a story, “at the 


time when Texas was trying to gain her inde- 


pendence. We had not lived in Texas long 
when the struggle began, and during the time 
we had been there everything had been in the 
greatest confusion. There were no schools 
near us, and mother, with her housekeeping 
cares, found little time to teach us. So, when 
Mr. Cutler moved into our neighborhood from 
the North with his family, every one was de- 
lighted to learn that Miss Mary, the oldest 
daughter, was willing to start a school for the 
children of our neighborhood. 

“ The school-house was not at all like those 
of to-day, but was only a one-story log cabin, 
with a few rough benches for seats and a pine 
table for the teacher’s desk. There was not 
even a stove, only an old-fashioned fireplace. 
But we were very happy and very fond of Miss 
Mary, and thought her the most beautiful 
creature we had ever seen, with her bright eyes 
and long, light hair which she wore in curls, as 
was the fashion then. 

“ One sharp spring morning, before school 
had called, as we stood about the fireplace 
enjoying the warmth, an urchin standing by 
the window sang out, ‘Indians!’ We rushed 
to the windows and saw a band of Indians 
coming down the road that led past the school- 
house. It was not an unusual sight, and would 
have occasioned no comment but that lately 
Santa Ana had been rousing them against 
the whites. As it was, we all breathed more 
freely when we saw them pass by and disap- 
pear over the hill beyond. 

“The morning’s work was nearly done 
when, on glancing through the open door, we 
saw the same Indians returning, and it was 
evident that they had had their fill of ‘ fire- 
water’ on their trip. You may know that we 
were frightened. We hardly dared breathe. 
What should we do if they should come in? 
Finally, to our relief, we saw the last one pass, 
and had just picked up our books to go. to 
work once more when we heard a step on the 
threshold, and, looking up, saw to our horror 
the very fiercest one of the entire band, it 
seemed to us, standing before us. 

“Miss Mary sat perfectly still before the 
class she was hearing. ‘Howdy,’ said the In- 
dian. ‘Howdy,’ came back in a faint voice 
from Miss Mary. She seemed paralyzed with 
fear. One of the boys, a plucky youngster 
about nine years old, rose to the occasion and 
sang out, in a trembling voice, ‘ D-d-don’t b-be 
scared, M-miss Mary; w-we’ll t-take c-care of 
you.’ 

“In the meantime the Indian’s attention 
had been attracted by Miss Mary’s beautiful 
hair. He stalked over‘to where she sat and, 
taking one of the curls in his hand, said ad- 
miringly, ‘White squaw,’ then picked up an- 
other, repeating the words, ‘White squaw.’ 
What would he do? Did he intend to scalp 
our teacher before our very eyes? Perhaps 


you can imagine our horror when he seated 
himself on one of the benches, drew his knife 
from his belt, and proceeded to sharpen it on 
his moccasin. Our hearts fairly stood still. 
You could have heard a pin drop as we sat 
breathlessly watching him. Finally the knife 
was sharpened to his satisfaction, when, to 
our amazement, instead of doing any blood- 
curdling deed, he produced a stick of tobacco 
about a foot long and cut it into inch pieces. 
Then he took his long pipe, filled it, lighted 
it with a coal from the fireplace, and offered it 
to Miss Mary. 

“She hesitated for a moment, when 
‘S-s-moke it, Miss Mary, s-s-moke it,’ came 
in reassuring tones from the back seat; and 
Miss Mary took it and bravely puffed away. 
Presently she returned it to the Indian, and 
each of the children was required to go 
through the same process. If any one hesi- 
tated, ‘S-s-moke it, Sammy, s-s-moke it,’ 
aroused him to a sense of his duty. When 
the last child had finished, the Indian, appar- 
ently satisfied, grinned approvingly at us, and 
walked out of the room. 

“TI wondered afterward if his grin was not 
caused by the knowledge of what our condi- 
tion would be when the tobacco began to take 
effect. Certain it is, however, that when the 
fathers of some of us, fearing danger, arrived 
on the scene and heard the story, they thought 
it best to dismiss school for the rest of the 
day; and I may add that none of us were seen 
out that afternoon. 

“And that is how I smoked the pipe of 
peace.” 

® 


The Baby as Comforter 


There was such a pretty story in a paper 
the other day about a baby, told by a man 
who studies babies as some men study plants. 
This man said that this baby was on the floor. 
The baby’s sister was making a bag. The sister 
was not a very big little girl, and the making 
of a bag is not easy. The sister grew discour- 
aged and began tocry. The baby looked at 
her a moment, and then began creeping toward 
her, stopping every few inches to draw its fin- 
ger down its cheek as if to mark the place where 
the tears were falling. All the while the baby 
kept saying “On,” “on.” The baby’s aunt 
called the sister’s attention to the baby and its 
expression of sympathy. The sister cried 
harder. Baby worked faster to get over the 
floor, and finally reached sister’s feet, when 
the sister, touched by the baby’s sympathy, 
picked him up and began to smile. The baby 
clapped his hands and crowed, and then 
drew his finger down the cheeks of his sister 
over the tear-marks. Was not that a lovely 
baby? The man who tells this story says that 
babies who live with people who are gentle 
and kind and good are always full of sym- 
pathy and goodness, because they imitate the 
people older than themselves. 

Suppose, when your baby sister or brother 
is what you call naughty, you begin to think 
whether he is not imitating somebody around 
him. You may be looking at your reflection 
—not your face, but your manners to baby, 
and the voice you use when you speak to him 
sometimes. 


@ 
Queer Things in China 


It is doubtful if there is any country in the 
world where the customs and manners are so 
confusing as in China. A gentleman has just 
written a description of a luncheon he attended 
in that land of queernesses. The host was the 
Governor of one of the provinces of China. 
The invitations were issued for twelve o’clock, 
but it would have been a mark of great ig- 
norance for the guests to have appeared before 
two o’clock; there would have been no one 
ready to receive the guests at the hour stated 
in theinvitation. The right time for the guest 
to appear is two hours after the stated time. 

The lunch was served in forty-two courses. 
The portions served were small, and to some 
of the guests not agreeable. The host exam- 


ines the glass from which the guest drinks to 
assure him of his host’s care, and he tests the 
chair of the guest to prove it will hold him. 
It is also the custom for the host to apologize 
for everything he offers his guest, and to assure 
him how kind he is to allow himself to be en- 
tertained by one so beneath his notice. 


® 
Days to Come 


One is for New Year’s Day, my dear, 
Two for St. Valentine’s Day ; 

Three for the birthday, chilly and drear, 
When Washington came this way. 


Four is for April first, my dear, 
When we fool each other in play ; 
Five is the time when we plant the trees, 
And we call it Arbor Day. 


Six is the day when we take the flowers 
On the soldiers’ graves to lay ; 

Seven’s the glorious Fourth of July, 
Eight is for Labor Day. 


Nine’s for Thanksgiving Day, puddings and 
pies, 

Turkeys and nuts beside ; 
And ¢ez is the last and the dearest and best, 

The beautiful Christmas-tide. 

— Youth's Companion. 
2 
The First Fork and Spoon 

It is about nine hundred years since forks 
were invented. A Princess was married to a 
Prince of Venice; for the wedding breakfast she 
provided herself with a silver fork and a gold 
spoon. This set the fashion, and wealthy 
families soon provided themselves with like 
table furniture. The greatest excitement fol- 
lowed their introduction, and the Church con- 
demned the use of these articles, without which 
you would not be able to eat with comfort. 
It is said that it was 613 years later that the 
fork and spoon entered England. 


@ 
A Strange Nest 


There was a nest found recently in Switzer- 
land that has been presented to the Museum 
of Natural History. It was picked up in the 
woods under a tree. The nest was made of 
the finest wire used in the springs of watches. 
It is supposed that the birds who built the 
nest picked up the discarded springs of watches 
that had been thrown on to the ground and 
found the wire good material to work with 
and used it. The nest is said to be very pretty. 


@ 
An Inconvenient Home 


The electric light in a certain square of a 
country town in New Jersey refused to burn. 
A man was sent out to fix it. He climbed the 
pole. The moment he touched the globe a 
swarm of bees flew at him and stung him 
badly. He came down, and caused the globe 
to be smoked out. When all the bees were 
gone, it was found that the globe was about a 
third full of honey. Then every one. knew 
why there had been no light on that pole. 


® 
A Queer Christmas Present 


Some little Indian boys are at one of the 
Government schools; some of the parents of 
these boys went to visit them at Christmas. 
They brought Christmas presents, and one 
father exhibited with much pride his present 
for his boy—one dozen rabbits and one dozen 
squirrels, cleaned and dressed. How would 
you have liked such a present? 


& 
Not Wanted 


Queensland has so many rabbits and they 
are so destructive that rabbit-proof fences are 
being built. One has been built that is eleven 
hundred miles long. The rabbits are so destruc- 
tive that the farmers are greatly troubled by 
them. 
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Books and Authors 


The Spiritual in Modern English Poetry‘ 


It would be difficult to find elsewhere so painstaking and 
so fruitful a treatment of the theme on which Miss Scud- 
‘der writes as she has given us in this full and suggestive 
volume. Many of the main ideas can, of course, be found 
in other writers, notably in Mr. Dowden’s essays, but no- 
where else, as far as we are aware, brought together in this 
compass, and worked out in such consecutiveness and 
‘detail and such abundance of illustration. The “ spirit ” 
in her treatment is not simply the higher exercise of the 
mind, refined, ethereal, suggesting escape from physical 
limitations, yet after all not really transcending the inter- 
ests or the boundaries of the world—the sense so often 
found in literature. It is the activity of the soul in its 
sensitiveness to the unseen world, and as it confronts the 
great questions concerning God, the order of the universe, 
the government of the world, the best good of man, and his 
destiny here and hereafter. To trace this in the varied 
developments of modern English poetry, and in the per- 
‘sonal experience of the poets as disclosed or intimated in 
their writings, is a high and exacting enterprise, for which 
the author has eminent qualifications. She has knowledge, 
penetration, sympathy, high ideals, and a very constant 
grasp of fundamental truth. She has a wide view of the 
field, and, on the whole, though with some important 
omissions, a just estimate of the forces in action. Her 
skill in following the shining yet narrow and often obscure 
pathway of the spirit is everywhere conspicuous, as is also 
her power of interpreting its enigmas and symbols and 
faintest suggestions. 

The three great powers that have influenced modern 
song, Science, Democracy, and the Historic Past, she treats 
in separate chapters. With full recognition of the dangers 
inseparable from the scientific method, the author shows 
how scientific reverence for law and passion for fact have 
renewed our poetry. ‘The scientific temper that seemed to 
be drying up the very roots of our poetry, in truth infused 
into these roots a fresh and vigorous sap.” She is perhaps 
right in taking Wordsworth as the best exponent of the new 
democratic order. His political predilections and sober 
convictions were, indeed, aristocratic; he did not believe in 
the people as governors of the State; he deplored and re- 
sisted many of the reforms of his day. But “in his inter- 
pretation of the soul of the poor, his honor for labor, his 
demand for a voluntary return to the people,” as well as in 
“his conception of the State and his correlation of law 
and duty,” and “ passionate sense of the collective life,” 
may be found the germ of the higher ethical socialism, that 
world of promise “yet secret, but destined one day to 
become apparent.” 

Some of the best work of the volume is found in the chap- 
ter on “Ideals of Redemption, Medieval and Modern.” 
These ideals Miss Scudder traces with deep insight and 
sympathy in Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene,” and Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound.” To Dante 
the struggle of life is pilgrimage; to Spenser it is warfare ; 
to Shelley it is endurance. The aim of Dante is holiness ; 
of Spenser, conquest over the foes of God; of Shelley, 
freedom. To both Dante and Spenser sin is a desperate 
fact, but the latter is specially impressed with the awful 
danger arising from its disguises, its deceitfulness, show- 
ing in this the approach of the modern world of doubt. 
Shelley has no recognition of sin, but he sees, “as no 
older poet could, the insidious and profound danger of 
doubt.” “To choose the Good was the struggle of Dante ; 
to find the Good is our struggle to-day.” Redemption 
with Shelley is simply “the unlimited extension of limited 
conditions ;” with the poet of the “ Paradiso” it is the 
knowledge of the Most High. 

The “ Life of the Spirit ” is manifest in the spell which 
the historic past has exercised over our modern poets. 
The secret of their several attempts to revivify the classic 
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age, the medieval, and the Renaissance, was in the urgency - 
of the Spirit. But no one of the great periods could sat- 
isfy the modern man. The completeness of natural good 
sought by the “neo-pagans ”—Landor, Keats, Arnold, 
Swinburne—must meet and blend, not with mysticism and 
asceticism, nor with the eclecticism of the Renaissance, but 
with the fullness of spiritual life; and this is yet to come. 
Giving Browning the supreme place, the author paradoxically 
classes him as a “ humorist ” because he is the “ idealist 
and the man of the world bound up together.” He is 
“both jester and prophet.” In him the century has 
achieved a new synthesis, and a great humorist is for once 
a great “believer.” ‘ His most grotesque studies are to 
the end of a spiritual revelation.” 

The distinguishing feature of the Victorian age is re- 
flected in the “ Poetry of Search.” ‘Great poetry in all 
previous times has moved to the music of assurance ; ours 
for the first time moves to the music of doubt.” And 
some do not get beyond the doubt. Matthew Arnold 
meets it with a message of self-repression, and “the light 
of the spirit in him was quenched by his self-repression.” 
Clough meets it with self-abnegation and the “furthest 
reach of devotion consistent with entire agnosticism of 
thought.” The poets of art—Dante, Gabriel Rossetti, 
Morris, Swinburne—delighting in mystery, find in vivid 
emotion an adequate end of life, and “from unreal inten- 
sity the poetry of art passes into monotonous languor and 
sinks into the gulf of the senses.” Miss Scudder treats 
“‘In Memoriam ” as the central poem of the century, not 
only in date (1850), but in scope and character; “better 
than anything else it lays bare the interior life of the typi- 
cal modern mind ;” full of the deepest problems and in- 
tellectually agnostic, it yet ‘advances toward a triumphant 
and Christian end.” 

The “ Triumph of the Spirit,” shared in, according to 
their degree, by others, is reached supremely by Browning. 
In him alone the vision has never failed. 

This, then, is the result, given in this final chapter: 
Progress from the “early hopefulness of the century, 
through darkness and doubt to assured conviction.” 
“From Pantheism towards Christianity, this is the spir- 
itual pilgrimage of our modern English poets.” 

Such is a meager outline of a very inspiriting volume. 
Buoyant, confident of greater things to come, keen in 
following the clue of spiritual thought, and rich in her 
own thought, the author is a good companion and guide. 
And her book, useful in the analysis of separate 
works and movements of thought, is yet more so in 
its large result; in keeping clearly before one the high 
meaning of poetry and the supreme reality of the life of 
the spirit in man, and the controlling power of the great- 
est realities in literature. ~The poet appears no longer as 
the “idle singer of an empty day,” whatever his song, but 
as the interpreter of his time, and, as such, appointed to 
an inheritance of desire and pain, of joy and doubt, which 
come indeed to all men in some degree, but to him, for 
the sake of other men, with an intensity, and in forms, 
possible only to the most capacious souls. With all her 
breadth of view, however, and in spite of her discrimina- 
tion, Miss Scudder does not seem to bring into the field 
all the agencies and movements, religious and _ philo- 
sophical, which may fairly be supposed to have mingled 
with the life of the poets, and consequently her account 
of their spiritual parentage is inadequate. Except for an 
occasional brief mention, one might think they owed noth- 
ing to the leaders in theological thought or religious re- 
form, or to the great preachers, or to the constant relig- 
ious activity existing even in a somnolent Church. And 
so she seems to attribute to them alone a work in which 
many agencies must have co-operated. ‘The Apostolic 
succession of the Spirit was without, not within, the 
Church.” ‘Inthe days of a degenerate Church and an 
unawakened world, it was through the poets more than 
through any other force that faith returned to England.” 
Yet of these poets she says, “ Faith in a personal immor- 
tality was outside the range of Wordsworth, and ignored 
by Shelley; the pall of death rests on the beauty of the 
poets of art; Clough and Arnold seeking may not find.” 
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In Tennyson “doubt still is the foe over whom faith 
wins an uncertain victory.” It is of Wordsworth, as well 
as of Shelley and Keats, that she says, ‘“‘ Not one of them 
ever reached the perception of personality in man or 
God.” Putting aside the question of the correctness of 
her judgment, that is surely a strange Apostolic succession 
to be intrusted with the most essential faiths of the race. 
And the final outcome is hardly entitled to convey the 
satisfaction she professes to find init. The faith which 
she sees in Tennyson, noble as it is, is certainly not ade- 
quate for an ultimate resting-place; nor will that of Brown- 
ing seem sufficient for a complete victory of the Spirit. 
But the author would herself be the first to say that the 
point reached is only the preparation for a clearer message 
and a higher attainment, of which, indeed, her book is a 


prophecy. 
% 


The Round. Table for 1895 (Harper & Brothers, New York) 
gathers together all the good things with which this chil- 
dren’s publication has cheered, delighted, and educated its 
readers for the past fifty-two weeks. 4 BC, an alphabet for 
children, by Mrs. Arthur Gaston (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), 
is a quaint, artistic book with rough edges, broad margins, and 
old-fashioned illustrations. The book cannot fail to arouse the 
artistic instincts. Each page is devoted to an illustration in 
which a letter of the alphabet is prominent. Under the illus- 
tration is a rhyme setting forth the value of that letter in some 
well-known word. Eric, Prince of Lorlonia ; or, The Valley of 
Wishes (Macmillan & Co., New York), is a fairy-story book 
which begins with a plot on its first page; it has a scheming 
uncle with attendants, a lovely mother, a dear sister, a baby who 
is prince and ruler. The ingredients are in right proportions 
for a really, truly fairy story. Zhe Carved Lions, by Mrs. 
Molesworth (Macmillan & Co., New York), is a charming story 
that opens in an English home and carries us through a strange 
and beautiful land of dreams, or a fairyland, or heaven. It is a 
book of healthy, happy struggle and triumph, and, best of all, 
love of little children for home and the home circle. Bessie 
' and Bee, Mrs. Brine’s latest book (Hunt & Eaton, New York), 
is the story of two little friends and their happiness. Zhe 
Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats, by Frederick J. Boston 
and Elizabeth S. Tucker (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York), is for the wee little ones. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated in color, and meets the needs of the little ones who do 
not read. A Child of Tuscany, by Marguerite Bouvet (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago), is a pretty story of child-life in 
a new field. The story is dramatic to readers of ten to four- 
teen. A nursery feast is assured for three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year where the bound volumes of “ St. Nich- 
olas” are. The monthly numbers are delightful, but the 
numbers gain by being placed in cloth covers. The charm of 
** St. Nicholas ” is in the broad appeal it makes to the children 
of all ages, and the happy blending of amusement, entertain- 
ment, and instruction. 


A New Theory of Baptism. By the Rev. E. R. Downing. 
(Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas City.) The 
thesis of the writer is, “Should not water baptism, as a superan- 
nuated symbol of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, be abolished ?” 
We judge: him to belong to some one of the sects which 
stand strenuously for baptism as they understand it. His claim 
for liberty of interpretation is also strenuously made, although 
it lands him in some astonishing conclusions, as in reading John 
iii., 5, “* Except a man be born of water, even the Spirit,” etc. 
That his work has met with favor in some quarters seems to be 
evident from its passing into a second edition. Quaker-like dis- 
carding of the sacrament is a natural recoil from exaggerated 
claims for it. The author’s conclusion, however similar to that 
of the Friends, is reached by an elaborate and rather weari- 
some argument upon historical and exegetical grounds, rather 
than those dear to the intuitionalist. His conclusion that 
“water baptism is an antiquated canon of the Jewish Church,” 
and that “the one prime and only baptism of the Christian 
Church” is “the cleansing power and agency of the Spirit,” 
might be granted without at all lessening the value of the sacra- 
mental ordinance as a simple symbol. The book is marred by 
dreadful orthographical errors, some of which are too recurrent 
to be chargeable to the perversity of the types. 


Our readers who may enjoy the gossip of the stage will wel- 
come Mr. C. E. L. Wingate’s charming volume, Shakespeare's 
Heroines on the Stage (with Illustrations from rare old Prints). 
Mr. Wingate is full of stories, which he introduces appositely 
and relates with grace. While he is much occupied with thé 
praise of ladies long dead, he speaks worthily of those who yet 
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live, and makes the women of the drama to live before us. We 
fail to find a dry or dull page in the whole book. Incidentally it 
is a record of the interpretations that have been given to Shake- 
speare’s women, and as such it becomes a sort of commentary 
on his plays. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


Mr. Herbert Small has compiled a Handbook of the New 
Public Library in Boston which is a model of its kind. The 
significance of this institution is perhaps more important than 
that of any other public library in America. In Mr. Small’s 
little book we learn not only about the architecture and decora- 
tion of the building itself, but about the distinctive features of 
the library, its newspaper, periodical, catalogue, delivery, libra- 
rians’, trustees’, children’s, patent, photographing, and music 
rooms, its card-catalogue and book-stack, its printing-office and 
bindery. (Curtis & Co., Boston.) 


The “ Thistle ” edition of Rodert Louis Stevenson’s Works, 
already commented upon at length in these columns, has now 
been completed by the publication of the sixteen volumes. 
Special attention ought to be called to the sixteenth volume, 
because it contains forty or more new poems written by Mr. 
Stevenson during his residence in Samoa, many of them as 
striking and characteristic as any which came from his pen. 
This edition is one of the finest pieces of book-making which 
this country has produced. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


A neatly printed illustrated edition of Mr. Barrie’s best two 
books, Auld Licht Idylis and A Window in Thrums, are sent 
to us by R. Fenno & Co., of this city. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—A few weeks since, at the riverside village of Teddington— 
near which is Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s home—the book-stall 
clerk at the railway station stuck up a poster advertising “ Lorna 
Doone, by a Local Author.” When requested to remove it, he 
complained, declaring that he had already sold ever so many 
copies through it. 

—It is announced that Messrs. Burrows Brothers, of Cleveland, 
are about to begin the publication of a complete reprint of the 
rare and celebrated “ Jesuit Relations,” which contain valuable 
material concerning the early history of Canada and our North- 
ern frontier States. The set will comprise sixty volumes. The 
original text will be reproduced in facsimile, with a careful Eng- 
lish translation by Mrs. Jane Marsh Parker. Only 750 copies 
will be issued. 

—The Rev. John Watson, the author of “ Kate Carnegie,” 
now being published in the Magazine Numbers of The Outlook, 
was born in England, but spent his childhood at Perth and at 
Stirling, Scotland, and his college days at Edinburgh. Before he 
became the minister of the Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, 
Liverpool, where he is now preaching, he was minister of the 
Free Church in -Logiealmond, in Perthshire, Scotland. Logie- 
almond is now well known as “ Drumtochty.” 

—It is telegraphed from London that, in reply to a request 
that he sign the address of British literary men to American 
authors asking the latter to do all in their power to prevent a 
war between Great Britain and the United States, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, the new Poet Laureate, writes professing admiration and 
respect for the American Government and people, but saying 
that their recent attitude was unfair and unfriendly. He, there- 
fore, at the present moment, cannot approve of a body of Eng- 
lishmen addressing a body of Americans in language which 
might be construed as savoring of timorous complaisance. 

—Colonel Thomas Wallace Knox, the author of deservedly 
popular boys’ books of travel, died suddenly last week. Colonel 
Knox was a New Hampshire boy. When he was about twenty- 
five years of age, he went to Colorado to seek gold, and there 
became a reporter on the Denver “ News.” When the war broke 
out, he served in two campaigns in the Southwest, at the same 
time being the war correspondent of the New York “ Herald.” 
Afterwards he came to New York and did general newspaper 
work forashort time, soon being commissioned to take a journey 
round the world as correspondent for the New York “ Trib- 
une” and other papers. In 1875 he went to Ireland and tele- 
graphed to America the score of the international rifle-match 
at Dollymount, by means of an invention of his own, indicating 
by the use of the Morse code the spot at which each bullet struck 
the target. This he developed into a system of topographical 
telegraphy which he sold to the Government for the transmission 
of weather-maps. It was not as a correspondent, however, but 
as an author that Colonel Knox was best known. All of his 
books are worth reading, but his “ Boy Traveler ” series has the 
greatest fame. 

[For list of Books Received see page 109] 
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The Religious World 


As has already been mentioned in The 
Farewell to Dr. Ecob Outlook, the Rev. James H. Ecob, 

D.D., who for fifteen years has been 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany, has 
accepted a call to the First Congregational Church in Denver. 
Dr. Ecob is well known not only for his work as pastor, but also 
for his frequent contributions to periodicals, religious and secu- 
lar. On the occasion of his leaving Albany the church of which 
he has so long been pastor tendered him a reception, which 
was in many respects almost unique. The large building was 
beautifully decorated, and thronged not only with the members 
of his own congregation, but with many of the most promi- 
nent citizens of Albany. The chair was taken by Judge 
Learned, who in his opening address paid a feeling tribute to 
the work which Dr. Ecob has done in that city. Letters were 
then read from many who were prevented from being present, 
and most hearty and generous tributes came from Bishop 
Doane, of the Episcopal Church, Bishop Burke and Father 
Waldo, of the Roman Catholic Church, and Dr. Abbott and 
Mr. Mabie, of The Outlook. Afterwards addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Battershall, of the Episcopal Church of Albany, 
Dr. Selden, of the Reformed, Rabbi Schlesinger, of the Jewish 
Synagogue, Dr. Sawen, of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. Mel- 
vil W. Dewey, State Librarian, and Dr. A. H. Bradford, of 
Montclair. At no similar gathering has the unity of feeling 
been more manifest, or the regret at losing a pastor deeper or 
more widespread. The addresses and letters were ungrudging 
in their praise of the work which Dr. Ecob has accomplished 
in Albany. He was spoken of as a “true prophet,” a man of 
almost unique sincerity and spiritual power, and a preacher who 
had impressed himself upon the whole life of the great city in 
which he has lived. The reception was a credit alike to the 
church which gave it and to the pastor who received it. Dr. 
Ecob, in his reply, said that if he had appreciated the depth of 
the feeling of regret at the step he was taking, he did not know 
what the result would have been. The church in Denver is to 
be heartily congratulated. Dr. Ecob is in the prime of his pow- 
ers, and one of the ablest and most vital preachers in the whole 
country ; without a trace of sensationalism ; with a fineness of 
literary finish which few preachers ever approach; with the 
intensity of a Hebrew prophet proclaiming the essential truths 
of the Christian revelation. He goes to Denver not simply to 
be pastor of the First Congregational Church of that city, but, 
as he finely puts it, to be “ one of the pastors of the Church of 
Christ in Denver.” The number of men who regard the Church 
as one, and their duty as being not simply to the local fellowship, 
but to the whole body, is happily increasing, and among them 
Dr. Ecob is a recognized leader. 


At the last National Christian Endeavor 
Convention in Boston the Presbyterian 
Endeavorers at their denominational 
rally appointed a committee to consider the relation of the 
Presbyterian Church to the Christian Endeavor movement. 
The committee is so representative that we will give its names 
in full, as follows: The Rev. Henry C. McCook, D.D., the Rev. 
J. A. Rondthaler, D.D., the Rev. Henry T. McEwen, D.D., the 
Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D.D., General James A. Beaver, the 
Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D., the Rev. Howard A. Johnstor, 
D.D., the Rev. James M. Patterson, and the Rev. George B. 
Stewart, D.D., the latter being Chairman of the committee. 
The committee has been seeking information, and has found 
that there are over 7,000 Christian Endeavor Societies in the 
Presbyterian Church, and that over $55,000 was given to the 
home and foreign boards by these young people during the last 
year. The committee has made some special inquiries, and has 
received answers from 114 Presbyteries. These Presbyteries 
report 106,000 members, with 32,000 members in the Junior 
Societies, and contributions of $30,000 to home and foreign 
boards. In three cases the member of the Presbytery signing 
the report expressed some criticism of the societies, but in the 
remaining 111 reports there were most cordial and enthusiastic 
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expressions of appreciation of the work which they are doing. 
These facts are gleaned from an article by the Rev. George B. 
Stewart, D.D., in the “Evangelist ” of January 9, and he adds: 
“ These figures tell one story, and tell it with an emphasis that is 
impressive. The story is that the Christian Endeavor Society 
is the young people’s society. It outnumbers all others 33 to I 
in the Presbyterian Church, and enjoys the confidence of pastors 
and Presbyteries. Evidently Christian Endeavor has come to 
stay in the Presbyterian Church.” 
The Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., is now 
Dr. Judson Smith and the senior Secretary of the American 
Foreign Missions Board. “The last number of the 
“ North American Review” contains 
an interesting article from his pen, entitled “ Foreign Missions 
in the Light of Fact.” It is an able discussion, and well worth 
the careful attention of those who minimize the value of Chris- 
tian work among unchristian peoples. He reduces the objec- 
tions to missions to four classes, as follows: “ They assert that 
the aim of foreign missions to Christianize all nations is absurd 
and incapable of execution; or that foreign missions are in the 
hands of unfitted and incapable men, who can never carry them 
through to success; or that the methods employed are so un- 
reasonable, so ill-adapted to the end, that they provoke opposi- 
tion and hatred rather than confidence and love; or that, at 
any rate, they have accomplished nothing, and can never win 
any real success. These criticisms are fatal if they are valid ; 
fatal not alone to foreign missions, but to the whole Christian 
scheme.” In answering these objections Dr. Smith very prop- 
erly shows that the whole advance of Christianity has been a 
missionary movement. From the time that St. Paul went to 
Cyprus and Asia to the latest missions of any Board of America, 
Christianity has been a missionary religion, and the history of 
the last eighteen hundred years is practically the history of mis- 
sions. He then shows how broad is the field of the missionary, 
and that education, literature, civilization, while they spring up 
in the track of his work, are all tributary to it. He declares 


that missionaries do not aim to Americanize or Europeanize the 


peoples of the Orient; that they do not interfere with local 
politics; that they do not attempt reforms in countries like Tur- 
key and China; but that they do attempt to Christianize all 
peoples, and to fill them so full of the Spirit of Jesus Christ that 
they shall do what is required in the lands in which they 
live. He pays a well-deserved tribute to the great missionaries 
of the Church in many lands, and calls attention to facts which 
cannot be disputed regarding the changes which have taken 
place in those countries where Christianity has been preached. 
According to his estimates, there are in the missionary churches 
over one million communicants who have been won to Christ as 
the result of missionary labors, and at the present rate of in- 
crease this number is doubling in less than ten years. He also 
shows that no other ethnic religion is increasing with a like 
rapidity. The outlook for the future is exceedingly encourag- 
ing. More than three thousand young men and women in the 
colleges and seminaries of America are now personally pledged 
to this service, and more than $5,000,000 are yearly devoted to 
this cause by American Christians alone. The whole article is 
well worth reading. From personal observation we are able to 
bear testimony to the truthfulness of many of its statements. 
The day has gone by for any to sneer at the work of foreign 
missions. Those who do so do it to their own discredit, for 
statements like the above show how little they have studied 
the problems oi which they are speaking. 


The Rev. R. M. Patterson, 
D.D., in a recent number of 
the “ Independent” has been 
making interesting use of the recently published statistics of the 
churches. The figures are as follows: 127,906 ministers, 
179,311 congregations, 24,218,180 communicants in the United 
States. Dr. Patterson utters this exclamation: ‘‘ What a lamen- 
table exhibition in the number of organizations into which they 
are divided! 151 in all.” That means practically 151 different 
sects in this Nation alone—a startling fact! The evangelical 
churches number 110,000 ministers, 160,000 congregations, and 
16,000,000 communicants. These figures, he says, are put too 
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Jow rather than too high. When he comes to analyze the facts, 
he finds that there are 13 distinct organizations of Baptists, 21 
of Lutherans, 17 of Methodists, 15 of Presbyterians and Re- 
formed, 6 of Adventists, 7 of Brethren, 4 of Friends, and so on. 
But are these great companies pulling together? Is there har- 
mony between them? How many of them have official inter- 
course with each other? Many of them are often engaged in 
strife, and some have no reciprocity whatever. As a result of 
his inquiries Dr. Patterson especially commends the recent 
utterance of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
concerning Union or Federation, and he says that the Presby- 
terian Church of the North, in its General Assembly at Saratoga 
in 1890, unanimously pronounced in favor of a similar movement. 
His argument is strongly in favor of federation, and he says that 
if the Congregational platform is not safe or comprehensive 
enough let some one else fashion a better oné. All of which 
goes to show that there is profound dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing condition of things in a divided Christendom. Where there 
is unity of spirit there cannot be real division in the Christian 
host. Even if formal unity is never realized there is no reason 
why there should not be a vital and aggressive federation of 
denominations, which perhaps for all practical purposes would 
result in just as much good. 


Our readers will remember 
that about a year and a half 
ago we gave account of the 
resolution of the Rev. Gilbert Reid to devote himself to the 
evangelization of the higher classesin China. He believes that 
the conditions in which missionaries must labor in that nation 
are different from what they are elsewhere, and that, while it is 
well in some lands to seek first to reach the common people, in 
that land the effort should first be directed toward the higher 
classes. We glean the following from the “ Evangelist” of 
January 2, and are sure that it will interest many of our readers, 
since Mr. Reid’s supporters are limited to no one denomination : 

A remarkably interesting communication comes from Minister Denby, at 
Peking, to the effect that a reform club has lately been started in that capital. 
The fact is important, not only as showing a wonderful progress in the ideas 
of prominent Chinese, but particularly because the credit of the movement 
.belongs to an American missionary, the Rev. Gilbert Reid, well known to the 
readers of this paper. Two years ago Mr. Reid took the heroic step of cutting 
loose from the Presbyterian Board, that he might with perfect freedom start a 
mission to the upper classes and literati inthe Province of Shantung. Itis to 
his influence with these classes that this very modern and progressive move- 
ment isdue. The plan includes a daily paper, a reading-room to be supplied 
with papers and books bearing on science, politics, and progress, a library, lec- 


ture courses, etc. Mr. Reid has been asked and has consented to assist the 
club in carrying this enlightened scheme into execution. 


Work of the Rev. Gilbert Reid 
in China 


Those who would have an intelli- 
gent idea of the Armenian prob. 
lem ought to read the admirable 
character-sketch of Abdul Hamid, the Sultan of Turkey, in the 
January number of the “ Review of Reviews.” Of course some 
allowance must be made for the vivid style of the author, Mr. 
W. T. Stead, but, on the whole, it bears marks of eminent fair- 
ness. He clearly shows that the present condition of things in 
Turkey is largely due to the “ Shadow of God” who rules Turkey 
from the Bosphorus. The Sultan is not altogether bad, but he 
is the victim of the conditions in which he lives. Nevertheless, 
as the head of the Turkish Government he must bear responsi- 
bility for his share in the most atrocious outrages which have 
been committed in recent times. Mr. Stead quotes a paragraph 
from the Rev. Canon MacColl, which is as follows: “In my 
pamphlet on ‘ England’s Responsibility Toward Armenia,’ and 
in an article in this month’s ‘Contemporary Review,’ I have 
proved, by an overwhelming mass of official evidence, that Abdul 
Hamid has been engaged for four years in carefully maturing 
his plans for the perpetration of the horrors which have lately 
roused the indignation of the civilized world. He it is who is 
responsible, not the Kurds and Turks, who have only been the 
instruments of his cruelty.” Concerning this quotation Mr. 
Stead naively remarks: “In the inner arcanum of his own 
conscience I doubt whether Abdul Hamid would even desire to 
repel this accusation. Probably he feels more chagrined at the 
incompleteness of his work than grieved because of the blood 
already shed.” But we have not intended to do more in this 
paragraph than call attention to the character-sketch, which 
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throws much light on the terrible condition of things under the 
Turkish rule. It is well worth a careful reading. 


The Nonconformists of Great 
Britain are slowly but surely mass- 
ing their forces for what many of 
them believe to be a great struggle for freedom in the not dis- 
tant future. The first step in this movement was the Free Church 
Congress, which was in part an outgrowth of the International 
Congregational Council. As one result of that Congress, local 
Nonconformist Councils have been started in various cities and 
countries. The work has gone on so far that now the entire ser- 
vices of one Secretary, Mr. Law, of Birmingham, have been 
secured in the cause of Nonconformist federation. But that was 
not enough; and now the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, of Rochdale, 
has been released by his church from a part of his duties in order 
that he may devote himself to the organization of Nonconform- 
ist defense against the educational attack of the clerical party. 
Two things about this action are worthy of mention: First, the 
appreciation by the local church of its privilege of giving for a 
time the services of a pastor so well fitted for this special minis- 
try. The relation of the local church to the kingdom is one not 
yet well enough understood. The Queen Street Church at Wol- 
verhampton a few years since set the example in allowing Dr. 
Berry to give part of his time to public duties, and the church at 
Rochdale has followed in the same line. The second point is 
that the Nonconformists are appreciating that their strength in 
the future lies in the direction of organization. They are essen- 
tially one body. Federation is probably the first step toward a 
more vital union. The success of the movement started by the 
Free Church Congress is already evident, and the work must 
continue to advance. The Establishment will find a united foe 
facing it when the decisive conflict for liberty begins. What 
the result will be few can doubt. 


Organizing Nonconformity 


Brief Mention 


The Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., after some years of service as 
an evangelist, returns to the pastorate of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, which he formerly served with great acceptance. 

Auburn Theological Seminary is fortunate in having secured as a 
lecturer during the current year the Rev. E. H. Griffin, D.D., Dean 
of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Griffin’s subject will be “The 
Relation of Modern Philosophy to the Development of Theology.” 

The Rev. Frank H. Kasson, editor of “ Education,” Boston, Mass., 
is supplying the church at Hampstead, N. H., during the illness of 
the pastor, the Rev. R. P. Gardner, who is slowly recovering at the 
Roosevelt Hospital from a critical surgical operation performed on 
December 14. 

The Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., has called to its pastorate the 
Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D., of the First Congregational Church in 
Detroit, where he has had a peculiarly useful and successful ministry. 
Both are very strong churches. The calling church is to be congrat- 
ulated, and the losing church has our sympathy. 

All who know the Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., of San Francisco, will 
not be shaken in their confidence in him by the attempt at blackmail 
made upon him by a woman whom the Eastern papers have been 
exposing as an adventuress. Dr. Brown very properly put the case 
where it belongs—in the hands of the civil authorities. 

The heroine of the Crimean War, Florence Nightingale, still lives, 
at the age of seventy-four. She is reported to be rich, having, besides 
some private means, the £50,000 given her by the English people at 
the close of the war. It is said that she intends to settle the money 
as a trust, the interest to be devoted to nursing wounded soldiers 
should her country ever again be engaged in war with a European power. 

Another pleasant anniversary occurred in the Congregational 
Church at Terryville, Conn., where the people united to celebrate 
the twenty-five years of the ministry of their pastor, the Rev. William 
Alfred Gay. Congratulatory letters were received from former 
charges in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Mr. Gay came 
to Terryville in 1893. He is a man of ability, well known as a suc- 
cessful inventor and composer, as well as a devoted disciple of Christ. 

The colored membership of the different denominations in the 
United States is said to be 2,674,000, which are distributed as follows : 
Baptists, 1,403,559; Methodists, 1,190,638; Presbyterians, 30,000 ; 
Disciples of Christ, 18,587; and Protestant Episcopal and Reformed 
Episcopal together, somewhat less than 5,000. There has been an 
increase of 1,150,000 colored church members during the last thirty 
years, according to Dr. H. K. Carroll, which is unparalleled in the 
history of the Christian Church. The value of negro church prop- 
erty is $26,626,000, and the number of edifices is 23,770. 
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Correspondence 


Chinese Justice 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

A Chinaman of some European education and 
experience recently published in a Hongkong news- 
paper an essay defending Chinese civilization as 
having bred a sweet reasonableness among the peo- 
ple at large altogether wanting in the Western 
world. His contention that Europe has yet much 
to learn from Eastern Asia in establishing a self- 
administered system of justice and control is curi- 
ously illustrated by an article in the current ‘ Century 
Magazine,” by Mr.C. M. Cady. on ‘* Responsibility 
Among the Chinese.” A two years’ residence in 
North China has afforded the writer of this paper 
opportunity to note down a number of instances in 
which the solemn responsibility involved in being 
his brother’s keeper affects the life of every Chinese 
subject. The liability for a theft, for example, is 
laia upon the house, the street, the quarter, the city, 
even the district where it occurs, until some person 
or group of persons has made good the loss; and, 
however unjustly this custom bears upon many who 
are innocent of a particular crime, its practical value 
in apprehending the real culprit and in preventing 
misdemeanors is obvious and salutary. That the 
individual suffers here and there impresses a China- 
man very little. His theory of statecraft sacrifices 
everything to the good of the whole community, and 
the fundamental difference in this respect between 
his standpoint and ours has given rise to the mis- 
conceptions of such writers as Professor Douglas, 
who attempt to measure the quality of Chinese jus- 
tice by the ideals of Christian countries. The evils 
that arise from a government administered upon a 
purely ethical code are sufficiently manifest, but it is 
entirely beside the mark to discuss them on the basis 
of a lofty spiritual creed when the sanctions of 
Christianity are altogether wanting. To understand 
Chinese civilization we need to understand the logi- 
cal attitude of the Chinaman who tolerates such 
apparent contradictions as are visible in his Confu- 
cian theory and his daily practice. To bribe, he will 
admit, is an iniquity ; but, while deploring the prac- 
tice as an iniquity, he defends it as being better than 
worse offenses, such as disobedience to lawful au- 
thority. In fact, the system of gift-taking has by 
long use been reduced to practical service as an 
extra-judicial punishment for the troublesome but 
not dangerous subject, and a means of maintaining 
discipline among officials. Many cases not provided 
for by the code are condoned by a timely gift, which 
serves not only as a fine, but as an intimation of 
severer measures should the offense be repeated. 
The check upon an extravagant application of this 
system to subordinate officials lies in the fact that 
well-founded complaints of extortion are always 
heard at headquarters, and the magistrate who has 
passed the bounds of moderation understands that 
excessive greed only involves the loss of all his gains. 
It is, at best, a-rough and imperfect substitute for 
justice, but before condemning the Chinese we must 
remember their pre-eminently mundane and phleg- 
matic type of mind, their indifference to abstract 
virtues, their insistence upon conduct and order. 
Whatever its drawbacks, it has matured the most 
amenable people in the world, a people, upon the 
whole, that can point with pardonable complacency 
to the most creditable and consistent civilization 
among pagan nations. 

FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Kindergarten Work: The Golden Gate 
Association of San Francisco 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The sixteenth annual Report of Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, the President of the Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Association, isa pamphlet of some two hun- 
dred pages, bound in red and gold, and there is not 
a dull page in it. It is full of interesting details 
concerning a great and good work among the needy 
little children of San Francisco, Cal. 

There are forty free kindergartens under the charge 
of this Board, with a total annual enrollment of 
3,588 little children, most of them from three to five 
years of age. The total receipts for the past year 
were $44,205.77; total disbursements, $30,983.48. A 
legacy from J. C. Wilmerding, formerly of New 
York City, of $10,000 was devoted to the organizing 
of a new kindergarten bearing the name of the gen- 
erous donor. Two new kindergartens have been 
organized the past year. During the sixteen years 
there have been 20,116 children trained in these 
beneficent schools. The report says: “‘ Many of the 
children whom we had under our care, the first years 
of our work, are now occupying honorable places 
amcong the working classes of society. Some of them 
have attained positions of distinction by virtue of 
their intelligence, honesty, and industry. One of 
the earliest and brightest pupils we ever had, who 
was in our first kindergarten on the Barbary Coast 


—the Five Points of San Francisco—is now a prac- 
ticing attorney of much promise in this city.” 

Mrs. Cooper goes on to say in the Report—*t Two 
great causes have conspired to bring about the rapid 
growth of the kindergarten work. First, the gen- 
erous support of wise and liberal-hearted men and 
women, who have the intelligence to appreciate the 
bearing of this early training upon future citizen- 
ship. Second, the press of the city has contributed 
very largely to the result. Hundreds of helpful, 
wise, and inspiring articles have appeared in the 
daily, weekly, and monthly journals, which have 
kept the work before the people.” 

Nearly 80,000 annual Reports have been scattered 
broadcast ; as a direct result, 287 kindergartens have 
been organized in different parts of this country 
and in foreign lands. Mothers’ meetings are held 
in the kindergartens, and a hearty fellowship grows 
up with the families, thus making every kindergar- 
ten a college settlement. The entire neighborhood 
in the vicinity is lifted up. Character-building goes 
on, with the little ones and with the parents. 

This work began in the Bible class of Mrs. Cooper. 
The first woman to personally sustain a free kinder- 
garten was Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, who had seen an 
account of the work in the daily press, and, with 
quick insight, saw the bearing of it upon the future 
of the State. Mrs. Hearst volunteered to sustain a 
kindergarten, and was so well pleased with the results 
that she soon signified her wish to sustain two addi- 
tional schools. These three kindergartens she has 
carried on nearly thirteen years. Hundreds of little 
children have thus been blest. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford, in 1884, after the death of 
her only son, arranged to support five kindergartens, 
which she has amply endowed for all time to come. 
Mrs. Charles Lux endowed two, and Mrs. Cyrus 
Walker, Mrs. B. F. Norris, Mrs. A. J. Pope, Mrs. 
K. S. Hart, Mrs. M. L. Bradley, and Mrs. Charles 
F. Joy, each sustain a kindergarten. Five commer- 
cial organizations—the Merchants, Insurance, Real 
Estate, Attorneys, and Produce Exchange—have each 
a kindergarten. Over one thousand business firms 
support these last-named schools. The Helping 
Hand Society, Mrs. D. W. Folger, President, sup- 
ports four schools. There are sixteen Memorial 
Kindergartens under this Board of Workers. An 
excellent Norma! Training School, under the care of 
the Association, Miss Anna M. Stovall, trainer, has 
graduated about two hundred kindergartners. 
There is a great demand for these graduates, some 
of whom have gone to the Hawaiian Islands, some 
to the State of Washington, and some to the Eastern 
States and Territories. 

Mrs. Cooper says: “This work is God’s own 
work. When we really say, ‘ Lord, what wilt thon 
have me to do?’ and stand in eager attitude of ser- 
vice, he will show us what he would have us to do. 
The Bible class has never been so prosperous as 
since it has had this good work in hand, as an 
energizing power and influence.” sl 


Notes and Queries 


You speak of the crime of suicide. You seem to 
consider the taking of one’s own lite as a moral and 
social offense equal to or at least of the same kind 
as the taking of another’s life. On what ground do 

you base this conviction? Why is one to feel that 

e@ can under no circumstances put an end to his 
existence? Why cannot reason be called upon to 
decide in the case, for example, of a man who, hav- 
ing no one dependent upon him, finds himself aged, 
poor, afflicted with chronic disease, and sees that he 
has only pain and poverty ahead and the certainty 
of being a burden on the community? Why is it 
wrong for this man to relieve himself of suffering 
and the community of his Support? Why is it not 
reasonable rather than wrong? Allow me toask the 
origin of the phrase, ‘* The sacredness of human 
life.” What indications do we see 1n the world of 
any regard which the Creator—if there is one—has 
for the lives of human beings? For example, so 
many hundreds of human beings are kiiled or tor- 
tured every year by cyclones, of which they have 
little warning, or by malarial fevers. But, not to 
continue the long catalogue, let me ask, Are there 
not times when a man is justified in putting an end 
to his own life? And “it not, why not ?” y 


The essentially ethical, or spiritual, life is sacred 
in itself, the thing of supreme worth, to be cultivated 
at all cost or hazard. Physical life is not thus 
sacred in itself, but only as a means to the sacred end, 
the development of the ethico-spiritual life. Its 
sacredness is simply in 1ts devotement to this; and 
this sacredness is not contravened by simultaneous 
deaths, as in catastrophes,any more than by success- 
ive deaths in ordinary ways; in fact, death would 
ultimately come of overcrowding, if it came no other 
way. Now, the culture of the ethico-spiritual life 
(the supreme end) demands self-control, patience, 
faith that the order of nature is good, and faith in 
its Author as good and just. But the suicide is 
deficient in these necessary qualities of the normally 
developing spirit. He impatiently and weakly breaks 
away from discipline which others patiently bear 
and thereby grow spiritually strong. Of course one 
cannot say that there is never any case in whicha 























man may rightly put an end to his life. Such cases,,. 
however, are rather a choice of deaths than a choice: 
of death in preference to life. Thus a man on a 
burning ship may prefer to die in the sea rather than in 
the flames. But we insist that, generally speaking, a 
man’s duty (and duty is always sacred) is to preserve 
his physical life as long as he can, so as to carry as 
far as he can the culture of the ethico-spiritual life, 
the sacred end to which the physical life is to be 
sacredly devoted as a means. Now,a man in sick- 
ness, poverty, affliction, is prone to discouragement. 
So far as mere physical life is concerned, he would 
prefer to die, But more than that is concerned. 
He does not see it, and so is biased to suicide. 
Biased judgment is always untrustworthy. And vast 
mischief would result should men agree that when- 
ever the earthly outlosk seems utterly desperate, a 
desponding mind, biased by its suffering, acts with 
sound reason in resolving upon death. 


1. Kindly tell me how an author proceeds to get a 
book copyrighted. Is ita matter that must precede 
its acceptance by the publisher? If not, is it suffi- 
ciently secured if the author writes on the manu- 
script, “‘Copyright to be reserved by the author” ? 
2. Will you tell me the name of any book, sermon, 
or treatise wherein the distinction between law, or 
cause and effect, and the providence of God in hu- 
man affairs is satisfactorily made? 3. Will you 
give me the name of a text-book on Moral Philos- 
ophy suitable for girls of average intelligence and 
earnestness; girls who are blest, not with poverty but 
with wealth, who are not to be the workers of the 
world, but the praised and the flattered; girls, 
theretore, who néed a training that will take the 
place of experiences which deepen life and kindle 
sympathy with suffering? Is there any book, ex- 
cept the New Testament, that will help them to 
what they need, an armor of righteousness? Ethics, 
the evolution of morals, is inadequate. Even relig- 
ion, as ‘“‘ morality touched with emotion,” is not 
enough ; it must be founded on faith and sustained 
by hope. Is there_a book that does not leave out 
the teachings of Christ, and whose theology is in 
line with that ot The Outlook ? 


1. To secure copyright, send to Librarian of Con- 
gress, on or before day of publication, two printed 
or typewritten copies of title-page, with fee of fifty 
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cents, and letter stating that copyright is claimed. 
After publication two copies of the book must be 
sent. Copyright need not be taken out before the 
book is accepted ; indeed, the publisher often attends 
to the matterfor the author. Whether copyright is 
to be reserved by author or sold to publisher should 
be stated in the contract for publication. 2. We 
should not dare to say that you will find this mys- 
tery “satisfactorily”? cleared by any one, but you 
will find Dr. Martineau’s “ Study of Religion” help- 
ful toward it. 3. We should have recommended Dr. 
A. P. Peabody’s ‘* Moral Philosophy” but tor your 
intimation that ethical treatises seem inadequate. 
For the pupils you refer to we should strongly wish 
the study of Dr. Gladden’s “ Ruling Ideas of the 
Present Age.” 


F. D.—In reply to your query about the conditions 
‘on which a theological professorship is conferred, we 
can only say, in brief, that a declaration, in some 
form, of belief in the doctrines held by the denomi- 
nation is almost always required. Furthermore, we 
do not doubt that in all cases this declaration is 
made sincerely and without mental reservation. The 
only denomination in which such a declaration is 
not required is the Unitarian. 

I wish a good series of prayer-meeting topics for 
1896. Where can I get them? S&C. 

The “ Advance” (Chicago) publishes such a 
series in its Almanac for 1806. We believe the 
“* Congregationalist ”’ (Boston) does the same. 

Is the resurrection of Jesus mentioned in an 
history except the Bible? If so, where can suc 
reference be found ? N 

The Bible is our sole authority. Nowhere else in 
contemporary records is the resurrection mentioned. 


A. P. C.—Sunday-school libraries, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, etc., can obtain a selected list of 
books relating to missionary work and life by ad- 
dressing the Rev. E. E. Strong, D.D., Congregation- 
al House, Boston. 

I would like to learn the name of the author and 
piece in which the following quotation is found: 


** They shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can. 
i mM 


To be found in Wordsworth’s “‘ Rob Roy’s Grave.” 


Can any correspondent tell me the words of a 
poem commencing, 


‘** Doors where my heart was wont to beat,” 
-or indicate where it may be found? E. H. 


For **M. G. H.”—The Scripture Union, an Eng- 
lish scheme, with a branch under Mrs. C. Camp bell 
Walker, 1707 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. is 
excellent. H. F. 


Can any one tell me where I can find a piece af 
music entitled “The Singing Sailor.” bv A. 
Lemon, published in “Clark’s School Visitor in 


1860 ? * 
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THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
Fishback, W. P. Recollections of noe Coleridge. 
COPELAND & DAY, BOSTO 
Guiney, Louise Imogen. Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s, and 
Three Other Tales. $1. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Barlow, Jane. Strangers at ae. Es 25. 
E. . DUTTON & CO 
—_ Rev. A. H. History of. the: Church “Catholic. 
2. ~~, 
F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Henty, G ‘A. A Girl of the Commune. $1.25. 
Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W. The Storv of a Governess. 
Ouida (Louisa de la Ramé). The Niirnberg Stove. 
Verne, Jules. Captain Antifer. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Cheynev, Edward P. Social mr in England 
in the Sixteenth Century. 
Beman, Wooster W., and Davia E. Smith. Plane 
and oo Geometry. 
C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
English in pi en Universities. Edited by Will- 
a M. Payne. $1. 
. B, LIPPINCOTT CO, PHILADELPHIA 
Hungerford, Mrs. (‘* The Duchess”). A Point of 
Conscience. $1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW_YORK 
Wordsworth, Elizabeth. The Snow Garden, and 
Other Fairy Tales for Children. $1.50. 
— Archibald Ross. The Key of the Pacific. 


“Thon, John Hamilton. A Spiritual Faith (Ser- 
mons). Memorial Pretace by James Martineau. 
$1.75. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Defoe, Daniel. Due Preparations for the Plague, 
as well for Soul as Body. Edited by George A. 
Aitken. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. $1. 

Defoe, Daniel. Kung of Pirates. $1. 

Corson, Hiram. The Aims of Literary Study. 25 cts. 

The Oxtord English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. 
fous 4. H. Murray. Vol. III. Development- 

iffluency. 60 cts. 

Th. hts and Aspirations of the Ages. Edited by 

William C. Coupland. $3.50. 

Disraeh, Benjamin. Sybil; or, The Two Nations. 
Illustrated by F. Pegram. $1.2 

Marryat, Captain. Peter Siege " [llustrated by 

. A. Symington. $1. ri 

Reynard the Fox. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illus- 

trated by W. F. Calderon. $2. 
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Good Woman, 


just think a 
moment. 


IGURES and facts are serious things, but it 
is necessary to consider them. 

Roya Baxinc Powner is shown by the U. S. 
Government tests to yield 160.6 cubic inches of 
leavening gas per oz. 

The alum powders were shown to yield about 
60 cubic inches. 

Is it not economy to use the Royat, even 
though the alum powders do cost but half as 
much? 

Again, Royat is a pure cream of tartar baking 
powder, recommended by health officers and 
physicians generally because of the healthful 
qualities it actually imparts to the food. 

Alum baking powders are condemned by phy- 
sicians and boards of health as unwholesome. 
Their continued use will eventually cause serious 
digestive troubles. 

Therefore, cost aside, is it not imperative, the 
actual wholesomeness of the food being at stake, 
that you should stubbornly reject the injurious 
and employ the healthful agent ? 


Whenever: baking powders are sold, 
either wholesale or retail, at a lower price 
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than ‘Royal,’’ reject them. They are 
almost invariably made from alum, and 
therefore inferior and dangerous to health. 

There is both health and economy in the use 
of the Royat Baxinc Powper. 
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Clittord, Mrs. W. K. The Last Touches, and Other ae an. Translated by James Millar. 
Stories. 50 cts. 

k to T Works. McLaughlin, M. Louise. The Second Madame. 

—_ ~ eagles staid aati Memoir of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesse 


neue Tens. ——— as a Philosophical and d’ Orleans. 
Religious Teacher. 25 
Poetry from the” Bi le. Edited by Ernest 


$1.25 ; 
Pe J. A flistory of Money and Prices. 


$1.50. 
Ly Slade. Daniel D. The oe olution of Horticulture in 
Kin ame Chisrtes. The Water-Babies. 75 cts. New England. $1.5 


Goldie, John. Missions and Missionary Philan- Bain, R. Nisbet. Charles XII. and the Collapse of 


thropy. $1. 


the Swedish Empire. 1682-1719. $1.50. 


0. 
Taylor, Isaac. Hames and Their Histories. $2. THE FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Sohm, Rudolt. Outlines of Church — Trans- Arnold's Practical Sabbath-School Commentary 


lated by Miss May Sinclair. $1.1 on the International Lessons. 1896. 


oc 
Stokoe, Rev. T. H., D.D. Old Socnneant History Stacv, Rev. T. H. In the Path of Light Rinieed 


for Junior Classes. Part I. 60 cts. the World. Illustrated. $2. 


A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 


Gunsaulus, Frank W. Songs of Night and Day. Kent, Charles F. The Wise Men of Ancient Israel 


and Their Proverbs. $1.25. 


$1.50. 
Spalding, J. L. Songs Chiefly from the German. Lovejoy, Mary [. Nature in Verse. 72 cts. 
-—r. J . Foulke, Elizabeth E. Twilight Stories. 


ia Nw STONE & KIMBALL. CHICAGO 
oe re xg ee Watson, H. B. Marriott. Galloping Dick. $1.25 
Old South Leaflets. 2 Vols. $1.50. WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 
G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK Drachmann, Holger. Paul and Virginia of a North- 
Ramsay, W. M. St. Paul the Traveler and the ern Zone. Translated. $1.25. 
Roman Citizen. $3. THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 


36 cts. 


Weizsiicker, Carl von. The Apostolic Age of the Brown, William M. The Church for Americans. 
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The Home Club 


A Wise Step 


A movement that is interesting a number of 
women in New York is one worthy of being 
followed elsewhere. The principals and teach- 
ers in a number of the private schools in New 
York, knowing the pressure under which their 
girl pupils were working, a pressure due to 
higher standards of education and the reduc- 
tion of the school year because of the long 
vacations, decided to bring the teachers and 
mothers into closer relation. A self-appointed 
committee sent out invitations to a meeting 
held in Barnard College last spring. The sub- 
ject discussed at that meeting by mothers and 
teachers was, “What Shall we Do with the 
American School-girl during the long Vaca- 
tion?” The interest manifested showed the 
need of such a conference of mothers and 
teachers, and a permanent committee was 
organized. This committee has established 
monthly conferences. The next one will be 
held at Barnard College, 343 Madison Avenue, 
January 18, at 10:30 A.M. An address will be 
delivered by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on 
“The Right Training of Girls under Sixteen.” 
This organization is the crystallizing of a 
thought that is current, and has been for the 
past few years, that the home and school must 
be brought into elose and sympathetic rela- 
tion if the children are to have the opportu- 
nity for harmonious development. It would 
be an effort worthy of the intelligence of the 
members of this Club to form in each com- 
munity just such conferences, calling to them 
the ablest educators in this country. Sugges- 
tions from the members as to the best method 
of conducting these conferences will be gladly 
received and published if they are practical 
as well as suggestive. 


School Lunches 


The Boston school authorities are consid- 
ering the question of school lunches with great 
Cheap lunches are now served in the 
high schools through the energy and persever- 
ance of Mrs. Richards, by whom the New 
England Kitchen was established and made a 
success. The lunches cost five and ten cents. 
The schools, it was found, contained many 
children who needed lunches but who could 
not buy them. A committee is now investi- 
gating with the view of finding some means of 
giving lunches to such children without injur- 
ing their self-respect. That the question is a 
delicate one all admit. 

There is one evil in connection with serving 
lunches at the noon hour in school. The 
children almost always eat too fast. An 
investigator in the line of foods was recently 
in Boston for a week, and she visited the 
schools where the lunches were served. One 
boy ate three sandwiches, a piece of cake, and 
drank a cup of chocolate in four minutes; the 
visitor timed him by her watch. 

Whether lengthening the noon recess would 
remedy this habit of cramming food is a ques- 
tion. The subject of school lunches is a very im- 
portantone. Itis especially important because 
so many children have inadequate breakfasts. 
This habit of eating too lightly in the morn- 
ing is a habit that can and should be overcome. 
The strain of three hours’ work, often out of 
all proportion to the strength of the child, re- 
duces vitality and makes very great demands 
on reserve strength. It should find the body 
well nourished by good food. The school 
lunch question is important enough to bea sub- 
ject of discussion before women’s clubs; im- 
portant enough for discussion by the members 
of this Club. 


The Balance of Home-making 


Professor Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
School of Technology,in a recent address attrib- 
uted to vital resistance the freedom from disease 
in many households. The force now wasted, 
he claimed, should be conserved. If domestic 
science were in its proper place in education, 
there would be an enormous saving of vital 
force and money. The true economy of house- 
keeping is not represented in the money left 
over, or in the cheap buying which is the source 
of great extravagance in many homes. The 
preservation of the health of the family insures 
a bank account of health for the future which 


outweighs every other consideration. The 
health of the home is not dependent wholly on 
the amount of scientific knowledge possessed 
by the home-maker, but on the perfection of 
balance maintained bet ween the several depart- 
ments—the commercial, the educational, the 
ethical, and the exsthetical—that make the 
home. If the scientific outweighs the others, 
the balance is not kept, the home becomes 
material, the atmosphere of it hard, inflexible, 
and unsympathetic. The home-maker who 
makes the true home has the wisdom to know 
where a wholesome neglect can be applied. 
There is no more fatal influence in the home 
than an inflexible system. This results in 
people existing tor the system. The home 
exists for the people in it. Cast-iron theories 
have no place in domestic economy. The 
most perfect theory is valueless if it fails to 
minister to the human life to which it is 
applied. 


An Unsolvable Problem 

Will you advise me? Again, can I ask for the 
course tuition in advance? Last year I found some 
difficulty in making collections, although my classes 
were made up of people financially and socially well 
equipped. I shall be most grateful for any sugges- 
tions you may be kind enough to make. Believe me 
yours with compliments. 

The above appeared in one of the household 
magazines; the writer is a cooking teacher. 
It is impossible to understand the moral atti- 
tude of the woman who will enter into a con- 
tract with others to form a class and then 
not meet her financial responsibility. Almost 
every woman who has assumed financial re- 
sponsibility for such a class has had difficulty 
in collecting. Many women acknowledge that 
they have paid the deficiency rather than ask 
for the money the second or the third time. 
The condition of membership should be the 
payment of the dues. No woman should be 
notified officially of the time and place of meet- 
ing until she has paid the fee or dues. So 
many women feel and act as though they were 
supported morally in the feeling that inability 
to attend the meeting liberates them from 
financial responsibility. This is not true. The 
teacher agrees to give a certain number of 
lessons to a certain number of persons for a 
specified sum. The failure to attend is the 
misfortune of the pupil, the listener, not the 
fault of the teacher who fulfills her part of the 
contract. 


Care of the Feet 

The “ Home Club” some weeks ago contained a 
paragraph in regard to the care of the feet, but noth- 
ing was said about habitually cold feet. My 
daughter, a teacher, is afflicted with this trouble. 
Her feet perspire very freely, so that her stockings 
become quite damp. She finds little relief by wear- 
ing cotton instead of wool. I hope some reader may 
know of a remedy and kindly send it to the columns 
of The Outlook. Dp. F. &. 

Massage is the best treatment for cold feet. 
Brisk rubbing after the bath affects the circu- 
lation, and this increases the warmth of the 
extremities. For feet that perspire, rubbing 
briskly after bathing in hot water and douch- 
ing with cold water, and using talcum powder 
freely, will remove much of the discomfort, if 
it does not cure. 


Care Needed 


The necessity of the greatest care in fumi- 
gating after contagious diseases has again been 
proved by an almost fatal attack of scarlet 
fever which followed the using of a book that 
had been in a case with glass doors. The 
case was in the room when it was fumigated, 
but the doors were not opened. The books in 
this case had been used by three children 
when recovering from attacks of scarlet fever. 


The Children’s Welfare 


School sanitation was one of the most in- 
teresting subjects discussed at the recent 
meeting of the New Jersey State Sanitary As- 
sociation. The necessity of washing school- 
room floors; the need of care in the height 
of seats and desks used by the children ; light, 
heat, and ventilation, were all discussed, and 
the State, city, and town school authorities 
urged to consider these subjects more fre- 





quently and earnestly. Boards of Education 
act in obedience to the prevailing public sen- 
timent. A more intelligent understanding of 
these subjects in the home would arouse the 
school authorities to their importance. How 
many homes make right provision for the seat- 
ing and working comfort of the children ? 


An Original Idea 


That many college boys would rejoice if 
they knew how to use a needle is undoubtedly 
true. To know how to sew on a button and 
darn a sock would preserve self-respect often. 
It is reported of a teacher in a manual-train- 
ing school, who found that she must teach a 
class of boys to sew before they could enter a 
certain wood-carving class, that she cleverly 
conceived the idea of teaching them to make 
the sails for boats, and to stitch balls. She 
taught them to mend their sweaters and sew 
on buttons. This idea will be of great help to 
many mothers. We ought to teach our boys 
that the finest men possess some feminine 
qualities, and that feminine skill is not a dis- 
grace, but a more complete education. 


Whole Wheat Bread 


A request for a receipt for whole-wheat 
bread was published not long since. The 
following reply has been received : 

One-half cake compressed yeast, rubbed smooth im 
a little water. Stir in Hour enough to make a stiff 
batter, and let stand fora half-hour. Add one pint of 
wetting—fresh milk and water in equal quantities 
preferred—one teaspoon salt, one tablespoon sugar. 
Add entire-wheat flour, stirring with a spoon, until 
you have a stiff lump well mixed. Let this rise over 
night, or several hours, in a temperature of about 
70 degrees. Inthe morning stir thoroughly with a 
spoon and turn into buttered tins. Allow tv rise 
until light, and bake thoroughly. 


Full Addresses 


The risk of addressing letters and express 
packages with initials and surname is great. 
There is always the possibility of more than 
one person in a family having the same initials, 
and there is always the possibility of a mistake 
in the address. The full name should be 
written always. It is possible to trace a letter 
or package so addressed. 


An Address Wanted 


Will the writer of the letter on “ Pens and 
Pencils,” printed in the issue of November 9, 
please send her address to this office ? A teach- 
er wishes to communicate with her. 


The Aladdin Oven 


Several of our readers have asked for the 
address of the Aladdin oven manufacturer. 
The address is 71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 














is the product of the best Medical Science applied 
to the manufacture of a Toilet article that is not 
merely Cleansing, but Distinctly Beneficial. 

The antiseptic and emollient qualities peculiar 
to its ingredients, differing as they do from any 
other Soap that’s made, render the Skin as soft 
as Velvet—hence the name 


VELVET-SKIN SOAP 


And the Soap’s as good as the Name 
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General Harrison 


Explains “Our Country’ 


In the January Lapres’ Home Journat ex-President Harrison 
begins his notable articles in which hewill explain just what ‘‘our 
country” means. In his first article he takes up the Constitu- 
tion, and in a few words tells just what it provides and signifies. 

Begin with General Harrison at the beginning and read 
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The Spectator 


Among the “gift-books ” the Spectator is 
fortunate enough to possess is a well-known 
edition of Fitzgerald’s “ Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” which he values for what may 
seem to many a peculiar reason. Of course 
this edition contains those weirdly interpreta- 
tive illustrations of Elihu Vedder—truly “inter- 
pretative,” for they so suggestively image forth 
the spirit of the text that one cannot now, 
after their long association, think of the one 
apart from the other. Yet, despite the pecul- 
iar felicity as well as genius of Vedder’s draw- 
ings, the Spectator values this special edition 
of the “ Rubaiyat” for the reason that the draw- 
ings are grouped together by themselves at the 
opening of the book. These drawings are not 
actually divorced from the text, for it runs 
on through them, artistically subordinated to 
the illustrative effects, but sufficiently distinct 
for purposes of reference. On the other hand, 
if one wishes to enjoy the poem itself, unin- 
terrupted by the illustrations, except as one 
intentionally turns to them at a particular pas- 
sage, one has the opportunity, for in this edi- 
tion the unillustrated text is given in the same 
volume entirely by itself. 


® 

To the Spectator’s mind, this is a great 
relief in these days of over-illustration, when 
the pages of so many books, body and margin 
alike, are being filled with sketches, sometimes 
clever and interpretative and sometimes not, 
picturing out every person and every detail 
described in the text. The reader has often 
actually to “pick his way,” if he wishes to fol- 
low the narrative or thought of the author, 
over heroes and heroines in every possible 
attitude, disjointed bits of landscape, and 
assorted scraps of suggestion, his eyes ever 
on the alert to discover where the line he is 
reading “ goes to ” and where the next begins. 
If the book in question is an elaborate holi- 
day edition of some old, familiar favorite, the 
constant obtrusion of excessive illustration is 
felt to be an impertinence, almost a personal 
affront. It is bad enough to have the fresh 
pages of a new book interpreted for one in 
advance; it is infinitely worse, infinitely more 
irritating, to have the well-known pages of an 
old book interpreted over again with endless 
ingenuity of detail. There is always present 
the humiliating suggestion that the illustrator 
is the only authority, the only one who has a 
right to make interpretations. 

@ 

Excessive illustration is only one form of 
that spirit of literalism—well defined in the 
“Century Dictionary ” as “ unimaginative 
exactness ””—which is fast dominating mod- 
ern life. We are reaching a point where 
absolutely nothing is left to the imagination 
which by any possibility can be pictured out. 
We begin with the children. The Spectator 
often wonders whether the faculty of “ making 
believe ”—one of the greatest delights of gen- 
uine, natural childhood—will not come in 
time to suffer atrophy; whether the multi- 
plicity and complexity of modern toys, with 
their mechanical perfection of varied accom- 
plishments, will not in the end kill the power 
of imagination by leading to the expectation 
that nothing can be found in a toy which is 
not visible to the eye or audible to the ear. 


Maturity is perhaps the nearest to child- 
hood when enjoying the mimic life of the 
stage. That is, or ought to be, a realm in 
which one is at the farthest possible remove 
from the conventional and the commonplace. 
Yet the stage has grown, through perfection 
of mechanical devices for scenic effects, to be 
often a mere imitation of the outside, an elab- 
oration of the trivial and the incidental. By 
the stress laid on what is subordinate the in- 
tended aid to the imagination may prove actu- 
ally obstructive. This by no means applies 
only to the inferior drama—to well-known 
cases where actresses, for example, draw large 
audiences simply for a sight of their gowns or 
their jewels. Although the acting may be of 
the first quality, the setting of the piece is not 
infrequently praised—no doubt unconsciously 
—at the expense of the acting, a more strik- 
ing illustration still of the same tendency. 
Faithfulness in producing with minute exact- 


ness the costumes and surroundings of a given 
period may be most admirable from one point 
of view. Its excessive praise and the infinite 
pains taken to secure it are, from another 
point of view, evidence only of the extreme 
modern demand for literalism. Artistic this 
may be, but great art this is not. “ Art,” 
wrote the lamented Hamerton, “consists in 
invention, selection, omission, accent, passion, 
partiality, exaggeration, diminution, glorifica- 
tion, and condemnation, all of which are in 
open defiance of the rigidity of literalism.” 


The Spectator selects the stage to illus- 
trate the popular set toward literalism, not 
only because it is in itself so striking an illus- 
tration of the tendency, but more especially 
because its own deterioration has kept pace 
so closely with the advance of the tendency. 
Is it not true—the Spectator in particular 
would ask those friends of the stage who 
believe it can be redeemed, and who are will- 
ing to make the attempt, in Boston for exam- 
ple—that the greatest art is that which is most 
independent of its accessories, and which 
appeals most directly to the imagination? 
Were not those wonderful tragedies of the 
Greek masters presented by actors who, 
because they wore masks and appeared on a 
stage far removed from the audience, were 
obliged to cultivate artificial tones specially 
adapted to such obstructed and difficult utter- 
ance? Did not the Elizabethan drama flour- 
ish when a most modest apology for scenery 
served the purpose of a background for act- 
ing? The picture is before us in the immortal 
description of Sir Philip Sidney: “ Now you 
shall see these ladies walk to gather flowers, 
and then we must believe the stage to bea 
garden. By and by we hear news of a ship- 
wreck in the same place, and then we are to 
blame if we accept it not for a rock. Upon 
the back of that comes out a hideous monster, 
and then the miserable beholders are bound 
to take it for a cave; while, in the meantime, 
two armies fly in.” 

@ 

For his own part, the Spectator has no 
need to go back to the days of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney for an illustration of what art can accom- 
plish without its usual accessories. It was his 
privilege to be in a certain New England city 
when Edwin Booth gave “ Hamlet” there in 
citizen’s dress, because, bya blunder, costumes 
and scenery had been dropped at some place 
on the road. The incongruities, at first not a 
little distracting, of an unsheeted ghost and 
a queen in a linen duster were soon com- 
pletely forgotten in the wonderful transforma- 
tion wrought by the actor’s art. It was an 
actual personality, Hamlet himself, who lived 
and moved in closest touch with the audience, 
unfettered by details of setting and costume— 
reminders, after all, that the scene is unreal, a 
stage picture. 

® 


There are not a few, indeed, to whom all 
stage literalism, however simple and appropri- 
ate its mechanism, is an actual obstruction to 
the imagination. They will cry or laugh over 
a book which, when dramatized, will fail to 
call forth a single tear or smile. Emerson was 
one of these. To Edmund Percy Whipple, 
who had been praising the elder Booth’s 
“imaginative grasp” of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters, the Seer of Concord said: “I see that 
you are one of the happy mortals who are 
capable of being carried away by an actor of 
Shakespeare. Now, whenever I visit the 
theater to witness the performance of one of 
his dramas, I am carried away by the poet. I 
went last Tuesday to see Macready in ‘ Ham- 
let.’ I got along very well until he came to 
the passage, 

Thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thou thus the glimpses of the moon— 
and then actor, theater, all vanished in view 
of that solving and dissolving imagination 
which could reduce this big globe and all it 
inherits into mere ‘glimpses of the moon,’ 
The play went on, but, absorbed in this one 
thought of the mighty master, I paid no heed 
to it.” How significant the incident! To 
Emerson’s imagination the suggested thought 
of the words was so much more vivid than 
the portrayal of the part by a great actor as 

to throw the latter into total eclipse. 





D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Songs and Music of 
Froebel’s Mother Play 


Prepared and arranged by Susan E. BLow. 
Fully illustrated. Vol. 32, International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This is the second and concluding volume of Miss 
Blow’s version of Froebel’s noted work which laid 
the foundation for that important branch of early 
education, the kindergarten. The first volume, 
‘““The Mottoes and Commentaries,” may be desig- 
nated as the Teacher’s or Mother’s book, and “ The 
Songs and Music,” the present volume, as the Chil- 
dren’s book. In the latter, many of the pictures 
have been enlarged in parts to bring out the details 
more distinctly. New translations are made of the 
songs, eliminating the crudities of poetic composi- 
tion that have appeared in the literal imitations of 
Froebel, and new music is substituted where the 
original has been discarded. 


A Self-Denying Ordinance 


By M. HAMILTON. 
try Library. 
cloth, $1.00. 

A singularly brilliant study of fashionable life in 

England and country life in Ireland, by a new 

writer of the greatest promise. The general theme, 

a woman’s unselfish loyalty, is suggested with great 

adroitness. This is one of the cleverest social studies 

of the day. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of 
Winter Resorts 


For Tourists and Invalids. New edition, 
December, 1895, revised to date. With 
Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad 
Fares, etc. 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

This standard manual gives complete information 
as to winter sanitariums and places of resort in the 

United States, the West Indies, the Bermudas, the 

Sandwich Islands, and Mexico. 





No. 183, Town and Coun- 
I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CONTENTS FOR 


Che Monist «::=:) 


GERMINAL SELECTION 
PROF. AUGUST WEISMANN 


Pathological Pleasures and Pains. Tu. Riot. ; 

On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dis- 

oy > Pror. Ernst MAcH. 

On the Nature of Mathematical Knowledge. By Pror. 
HERMANN SCHUBERT. 

On Chinese Philosophy. 


‘*Youare making your journal so valuable that I can- 
not be without it any longer, although I do not subscribe 
to its pees. Face. Henry F. Oszorn, Columbia 
College, N. Y. 


A sample copy mailed free to any address on 
application. Current numbers, soc. ; yearly, $2.00. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 





QUARTERLY 


Dr. Paut Carus. 





Nature Songs for Little Singers 
In School, at Home, and by the Way 
Written and Composed by N. B. Sargent, A.M. 


This is a book of Rote Songs, and consists of school 
songs, work songs, flower and bird songs, musical 
lessons in botany, and songs on all the various sub- 
jects of interest to child life in nature. The words 
and music are entirely original, and are melodious, 
pleasing, instructive, and entertaining. The book 
will be of great value in the primary and intermedi- 
ate grades of public schools, as well as in the home. 
Price, 30 Cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 


ANew Method of Bible Study 
LESSONS ON LUKE 


Originally prepared for and used by the Sunday- 
school of Center Church, New Haven,Conn. Thor- 
oughly revised for Sunday-schools and Bible classes. 
Suggestive for teachers using other lessons. Send 
stamp for sample copy. Sample set. 25 cents. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 1,626, New Haven, Conn. 
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Daily Bible Readings 


These notes have been arranged for the 
daily use of busy people, and are intended to 
furnish suggestive thoughts which may be fol- 
lowed out at pleasure. It is not claimed that 
they are exhaustive, and critical exposition 
has not been attempted. The notes are so 
printed that they may be conveniently cut out 
and placed in a Bible for daily use. 


SOME WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—V. 

Sunday, Januaty 19. Esther ii. Mordecai’s fa- 
therly affection, ver. 11; Esther’s lovableness, ver. 
15, 1. c.; her obedience, ver. 20, 1.c. The disobedi- 
ence of grown children often brings great sorrow. A 
marvelous change of condition for the little exile, 
ver. 17, l. c. Ex. xx., 12; Prov. viii., 18; Prov. xxii., 4. 

Monday, January 20. Esther iii. A single de- 
spised Jew too little for Haman’s wrath, ver. 6; a 
terrible calamity !planned, ver. 13; sanctioned by 
the King himself, ver. 12; the post Aastened, ver. 
15. The King and Haman rioting, ver. 15, m.c.; 
the city Shushan, 15, 1. c. God’s people apparently 
doomed to destruction. But Ps. lxii., 11, 12; Prov. 
xxi., 23 Pa, ixvi., 7. 

Tuesday, January 21. Esther iv. The young 
queen hears the sorrowful tidings, ver. 4; the report 
is confirmed, ver. 8, f.c.; Mordecai’s only hope of 
relief, ver. 8, 1. c. Picture the apprehension of 
Esther, a timid young girl. The duty plainly set 
before her, ver. 14,1. c. And in ver. 16 the real char- 
acter of the young Jewish queen appears and stands 
to alltime. Heb. iv., 16; Ps. Ixix., 13, and xxxii., 6. 

Wednesday, January 22. Estherv. The beauti- 
ful garments and jewels donned with trembling, ver. 
1; but apprehension is soon dissipated, ver.2. The 
royal promise is a large one, ver. 3,1.c. John xv., 
7; Eph. iii., 20, 21. Haman’s prosperity, ver. 11. 
One drawback, ver. 13. A wicked wife, ver. 14. Isa. 
ix.,6; Neh. vi., 7. 

Thursday, January 23. Esther vi. Ahasuerus 
not at peace, ver. 1.; Is. xlviii.. 22. Perhaps he 
thought to soothe his spirit by performing a good 
deed. Haman’s conceit, ver. 6, ]. c.; stops at noth- 
ing short of the royal crown, ver. 8,1.c. Contrast 
Zeresh, thinking only of Haman’s adversary, with 
Esther risking her life for her people. 

Friday, January 24. Esther vii. Esther’s peti- 
tion, vers. 3, 4,a literary gem. Notice the steps to 
climax in ver. 4,f.c. Nowa time of great anxiety to 
the young queen, since she is to denounce the king’s 
favorite. The bad man pleads, ver. 7,m.c. Cover- 
ing the face, ver. 8, l. c., indicated that the man was 
condemned to die. Ps. ix.,16; Prov. iv.,19; Esth. 
ix., 25; Ps. cxlvi., 9; Prov. ii., 8. 

Saturday, January 25. Esther viii. The young 
girl repays Mordecai for his tender care in her lonely 
orphanhood, ver. 2,1.c. The disaster not yet averted. 
She must seek with tears, ver. 3, m.c.; Jer. xxix., 13, 
indicates similar seeking. Our Heavenly Father is 
not satisfied with less than ‘all the heart.” Ps. 
cxix., 10; Jer. iii., 10. Note the extent of Haman’s 
plan, ver. 9. 


Grateful Women 


The tribute to the late General Spinner, 
consisting of a bronze statue, which was paid 
for by grateful women, is in Washington, 
awaiting a site to be designated by Congress. 
Four years before his death General Spinner 
wrote: 

“*T don’t claim that I kave done much good in the 
world, but | success in introducing women to Gov- 
ernment employ makes me feel that I have not lived 
in vain,” and in: ‘‘ The fact that 1 was instru- 
mental in introducing women to employment in the 
offices of the Government gives me more real satis- 
faction than all the other deeds ot my life.”’ 

Soon after his death the women who had 
been benefited by this act set about raising a 
memorial for him. None of the contributions 
were large, but their great number provided 
the needed sum in a short time. The enthu- 
siasm seemed to center in the Treasury 
Departments, where a number of the women 
had known the General well. It has been in- 
tended to place the statue on one of the but- 
tresses of the Treasury Department Building. 
In order to accomplish this it was necessary 
to obtain the consent of Congress, but the 
joint resolution introduced in the Senate last 
winter was placed on the calendar, and was 
allowed to die at the end of the session. It is 
interesting to know that out of about 17,000 
Government clerks employed at the Capitol, 
about one-third are women, a large majority of 
whom have families dependent upon them. 
The constant employment of these women is 
indeed the best memorial to General Spinner. 





oney and Banking 


Illustrated by American History 
A Book of 488 Pages 


By HORACE WHITE 


The following letter from Hon. A. B. Hepburn, Comptroller of the Currency under 
President Harrison, has been received by the author of “ Money and Banking :” 


My DEAR Mr. WHITE: You may well feel proud of your success in “‘ Money and Banking.” 
best presentation of the current questions of finance that has been given to the public. 


NEw York, November 11, 1895. 


It is the 
Your diction is 


concise, clear, and cogent, and your conclusions are fortified by historical object-lessons as well as abstract 
reasoning. You show the antiquity of all the popular fallacies of to-day, and the evils that followed in 
their train in the past, letting your reader see clearly the dangers they portend. Your historical matter 
gives your book a readable interest which similar treatises seldom possess. I am sure it will command 
the attention of the reading public and that it must prove a boon to mankind. 


Sincerely, A. B. HEPBURN. 


This book may be ordered of all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States on receipt of price. 


PRICE, $1.50 


GINN & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








‘¢ The Best American Novel of the Year ’’ 


THE RED REPUBLIC 


A Romance of the Commune, by ROBERT 
W. CHAMBERS, author of ** The King 
in Yellow,” “In the Quarter,’’ etc., etc. 
12mo, ornamental cover, $1.25. 


‘**The Red Republic’ stands head and shoul- 
ders above any American novel of the year. 
There are in it wonderfully impressive pictures 
of the days of the Commune. I know of no book 
—fiction or history—in which the savage cruelty of 
the mob, the pitilessness of irresponsible power, 
the pathos of headless armies marching to death, 
are so vividly described. It has blood and it has 
viscera. And the thing lives.”—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


‘* Mr. Chambers showed in ‘ The King in Yel- 
low’ that he had the clue to the secret. This 
work shows that he is nearer that secret now, 
He has already earned a place among the men of 
whom things are ‘ expected,’ and he can do what 
few men can do—he can tell a story.” —James L. 
Forp, XV. Y. Journal. 


“Why is the book so good and so difficult to 
lay down unfinished ?”’—New York Recorder. 


‘* By far the most notable book of the week. 
Last season American letters were enriched by 
two very original and very remarkable books, 
viz., ‘Chimmie Fadden’ and the ‘ King in Yel- 
low.’ ‘The Red Republic’ is, I think, the one 
sort of historical novel which has a chance of 
living very far into the next century....A 
wonderfully real and intensely vital picture of 
the Commune. There is in the book a fine qual- 
ity of romance which carries you along to the 
last page in a pleasurable state of excitement. 
... A book that will hold your attention from 
the first page to the last. . . . I do not think one 
need hesitate to call ‘The Red Republic’ the 
best American novel .of the year.”—Vance 
Thompson. 


Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
27 West 23d Street, New York 
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egin the New Year 
with Good Singing!!! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 

Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 

Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 per 100 copies. 
The above are unequaled. Do not substitute inferior 

books because of lower price. The best are cheapest! ! 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


5: Minute: Studies 


FOR THE PIANO 
By WILSON G. SMITH. 


These unique studies by the celebrated composer 
and teacher are designed for Daily Practice, with 
special reference to the development of the third, 
fourth, and fifth fingers. In two books. Price of 
each, $1.00. These books are beautiful specimens 
of the Engraver’s art. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 





A COURSE OF FIVE 
PUBLIC LECTURES 
on PRACTICAL RELIGION 


will be delivered in the Adams Chapel of the Union 

Theological Seminary, 700 Park Ave., N. Y. City. The 

second lecture of the course will be given by Rev. B. Fay 

ills, Monday, January 2oth, at 8:15 P.M., on “ The 

Evangelism of the 2oth Century.” A second course of five 

Public Lectures on Church Unity will be Govered at 
ven 


the same place, the second of which will y 

Pres’t E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D,, LL.D., on Monday 
anuary 27th, at 8:15. Subject: “The Sin’ of Schism.” 
ickets 0} mission ma 


¢ had on prompt applicatio 
to Mr. E. M. KINGSLEY. at 700 Park Ave., NY. City. 


T H ll H Al R aah Editions c.(or stamps) 


it ls Off, T 

Grey, and the Remedy. By Prof. PARLEY PARKER. 
.E LOMG & CO. 1014 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

“ Every one shculd read this little book.” —A thenaeum. 


Ave. . City. 














D 
CENTS we will mail a 
of 50 seeds and our greet Catalogue of 


A 
LY 10 
‘lower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits; 136 4 elegantly illustrated; many 
large colored plates. Do not miss it. Order now. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Wl. Y. 

















Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
FORA FINE... 


FLAVOR 
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The Business World 


The Transvaal inci- 
cident had a decided 
influence in depressing 
the markets in Eng- 
land and Germany last week, especially when 
the conditions were announced which the 
President of the South African Republic 
had imposed contingent upon the release 
of Dr. Jameson and his fellow-conspirators. 
British consols declined % of 1 per cent. 
French ventes were also lower, and so were 
German securities. In case of war, however, 
Germany’s loss would be greater than Eng- 
land’s. The London “Economist” says 
that “the results would be the immediate 
deprival to Germany of 1734 per cent. of her 
foreign commerce, against England’s loss of 
7 percent. If England kept command of the 
sea, the whole foreign commerce of Germany 
would be paralyzed, while English trade would 
be pushed in markets now contested by the 
Germans.” The New York “Tribune” says 
in regard to German competition : 

Not for nothing have the Germans spent $40.000,, 
000 on the port of Hamburg, and made its docks and 
other shipping facilities the finest in the world. 
From that port, under the German flag, ships go to 
every quarter of the globe. laden with the products 
of German workshops; and these goods are crowd- 
ing British goods out of market wherever they come 
into competition—which is almost everywhere. 
Even in Great Britain itself, British goods are being 
driven to the wall. Thus, in 1894, despite the at- 
tempted revival of the Irish flax industry, the United 
Kingdom purchased from Germany more than 
$560,000 worth of linens; in spite of Manchester, 
$2,314,000 worth of cotton ; in spite of Bradford and 
Huddersfield, $4,537,000 worth of woolens; in spite 
of all the other workshops of the Kingdom, $2,260,000 
worth of toys, $3,130,000 worth of paper, $2,000,000 
worth of pianos, $1,200,000 worth of china and 
earthenware, and nearly $1,000,000 worth of pictures. 
Now, these are not large sums, compared with the 
totals of British manufactures and trade. But the 
are considerable. They indicate a steady and rapi 
growth of the quantity of German goods in British 
markets. -And the goods, moreover, are all such as 
Great Britain has hitherto been pre-eminent in 
making. Germany is, in brief, carrying coals to 
Newcastle and selling them. It she has already to 
such an extent invaded the home market of Great 
Britain with goods made in direct competition with 
Great Britain's own especial lines of manufactures, 
there is indeed ground for jealousy and for conster- 
nation at future prospects. For if this be the case 
at home, what 1s to be said of the foreign markets? 
In South America, in Africa, in China, even in Aus- 
tralia, the German trader is beating his British rival. 
For years Germany’s manufactures of nearly all im- 
portant commodities have been increasing rapidly, 
and far beyond all needs of home. consumption. 
Accordingly, her exports have been increasing. In 
1880 she sent out 1,301,000 tons of iron, and in 1894 
2,008,000 tons; while in those same years Great 
Britain’s exports of iron actually decreased. Be- 
tween 1883 and 1893 Germany’s cotton exports in- 
creased more than 127 per cent., and Great Britain’s 
only 24% per cent. Other leading items in the com- 
mercial list show similar movements in favor of 
German trade. Finally, it is to be observed that in 
and since 1893 the tonnage of sea-going ships at 
Hamburg has exceeded that at Liverpool. 


A matter of Na- 
tional interest is the 
questioning of the 
power of the State Railway Commissions by 
the United States District Attorney of Cali- 
fornia. Some weeks ago the California State 
Railway Commission adopted a resolution 
which ordered a reduction in freight-rates of 
about one-fourth on all railways operating 
within the State. The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany appealed to the United States Court, and 
obtained a temporary injunction restraining 
the Commission from enforcing the proposed 
reduction. The case is now pending. United 
States District Attorney Foote has served 
upon Attorney-General Fitzgerald, and upon 
counsel for the California State Railway 
Commission, notice of his intention to inter- 
vene. The ground for the appearance of 
the Federal Government will be that the rights 
of the Government are supreme, and that all 
obligations to it take precedence over those 
of any individual corporation, State or other 
Government. Of course the issue will be 
raised in reference to the lease of the Central 
Pacific Railway to the Southern Pacific, a lease 
which may be disavowed so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. Furthermore, it will be 
contended that under the Thurman Act our 
Government has the right to regulate all the 
affairs of the Central Pacific Company, includ- 
ing the reduction of freight and passenger rates 
on all portions of its lines in any State. This 
is tantamount to proclaiming the Central Paci- 


Effect upon Commerce 
of an 
Anglo-German War 


Power of State 
Railway Commissions 


fic roada Government property. Noris this all. 
Another contention will be that under the Thur- 
man Act the Central Pacific Company is bound 
to pay tothe United States one-fourth of its 
gross earnings, as part liquidation of the amount 
owing to the Government, and that no State 
Railway Commission has any right to inter- 
fere with the affairs of the Government’s 
debtor in such a way as to interfere with its 
earning capacity and thus prevent the earliest 
liquidation of the debt due the Government. 
Again, the constitutional right of the Cali- 
fornia Commission to interfere in any way in 
the affairs of the Central Pacific Railway will 
also be called into question. A further point 
will be made that no State has the right to 
act in such a manner, even in order to protect 
the commonwealth, as will interfere with the 
rights of all the other States. It will be 
claimed that for the Commission to reduce 
rates on the Central Pacific would, while offer- 
ing relief to the California shippers, be pre- 
venting the payment of the claim of the United 
States, in which all the States of the Union 
are interested. 


On Monday of last week, 
the date of the Govern- 
ment’s new loan proposal, 
and on the following day, the money and 
security markets were depressed by adverse 
criticisms as to the character and conditions 
of the bond issue, but more favorable opinions 
later on changed matters so that the average 
of railway stock quotations closed at a slight 
advance over the preceding week. Govern- 
ment bonds declined fractionally, but closed 
firm on Saturday. Since early in December, 
the 5s have fallen 214 points; the 1907 4s, 3 
points, and the 1925 4s, 6 points. Men have 
been apprehensive that a new loan issue would 
bring about, not only a natural decline in the 
quotations for existing issues, but also a with- 
drawal of bank deposits and a demoralization 
in the money market. On Saturday the 
weekly statement issued by the New York 
City banks proved how much those institu- 
tions had been strengthening themselves. 
From not quite $20,000,000 the week pre- 
vious, the surplus reserves were increased to 
over $27,000,000, chiefly by contracting loans. 
The stock of legal tenders was increased by 
nearly $5,000,000, and that of specie by about 
$2,400,000 


The Government 
Bond Issue 


In comparison with 
a year ago, Spanish 
bonds are twelve 
points lower. This 
decline is due to the insurrection in Cuba. 
The latest news from Havana announcing the 
nearer approach of the rebels to the capital 
has had a depressing effect on Spanish funds, 
the decline in London being two points in two 
days. It is now rumored that the .Madrid 
Government is endeavoring to get an advance 
from the Bank of Spain, promising to offset 
this by assistance in increasing the power to 
issue notes. The limit of. issuance is at pres- 
ent $200,000,000, and has practically been 
reached during the past week. 


The Cuban Insurrection 
and 
Spanish Securities 


Last week the ex- 
port of gold was only 
$2,500,000, not such 
a large sum as was 
anticipated. The reasons given for the small 
shipments were the difficulty in obtaining legal 
tenders and the opposition shown by some 
bankers to export gold. Over $4,000,000 in 
gold arrived from Europe during the week. It 
was all American coin which had previously 
been exported. It was not added to the supply 
in the Treasury. Most of it, however, was 
sent to the Sub-Treasury and to the Assay 
Office to be weighed and counted, receipts be- 
ing taken for it. 


Simultaneous Shipments 
of Gold from 
Europe and America 


Last week advances took 
place in wheat, corn, oats, 
flour, iron, and live stock. 
Prices are practically unchanged for lumber, 
coal, print-cloths, leather, hides, sugar, and 
steel. Cotton and coffee have declined 


The General Course 
of Prices 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 








83d Semi-Annual Financial 
Statement 


OF THE 


Phoenix 
Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January Ist, 1896 


Cash Capital, - $2,000,000.00 
ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,246,519.68 


AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents... $612,216 99 
State Stocks and Bonds.... ...cccccscece 28,875 00 
Denetiond Matic Beaks. <.60.0c sc scce cece 597,600 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks..........+5++ 405,203 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds. 2,470,685 00 


County, City, and Water Bonds....*....... 359,920 00 
Na fa ie (6 55151606 18-16) @rbsare ens xei ane Bib 476,917 68 
eS ee eee 31,700 00 
ND oes cos acs 5c, bre s,01be.e 225,340 29 
Accumulated Interest and Rents .......... 38,061 72 

TOTAL CASH ASSETS.......... $5,246,519 68 

LIABILITIES: 

MI aio agua ie esa each etree aren $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses.......... 342,441 43 
Reserve for Re-Insurance.............++. 2,479,134 84 
PM SUING, 5.666: 0d 04:0, 0100 aide spairandia 424,943 41 


pot og | sy eee $5,246,519 68 
Total Losses Paid Since Organization of Company 


$38,047,470.01 


D. W. C. SKILTON, PresipenrT. 
J. H. MITCHELL, Vice-Presipent, 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, 2D Vick-PRESIDENT. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary. 
JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’T SECRETARY. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western 
Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. E MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH & TATLEY, Managers Canadian Department, 
Montreal, Canada. 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Capital, . - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - ° = $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 


ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURN L., 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS : 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
orge F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 


ames N, Jarvie, 

ichard A. McCurdy, 
Walter G. Oakman, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 


George S. Bowdoin, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

. G. Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, | 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 
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RAILROAD, and 
MUNICIPAL 


and other 


SELECTED paying a fair rate 
SECURITIES ° interest. 








WE DEAL IN 
GOVERNMENT, STOCKS 


Bonds 


BANK 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 























During the Month of January, 








safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 


the express purpose 


of making safe investments 


for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 








according to time. 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Trust Co., 


Please mention The Outlook 


Provident Savings 
Life 


OF NEW YORK 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President 
SHEPPARD HOMANS Chairman of the 


Has one 
exceptionally good field 


to offer to an 
exceptionally good man, with 
whom will be made 
a most liberal contract. 


The Company writes the best forms 
of Renewable Term, Whole Life, Lim- 
ited Payment, and Endowment Policies, 


Address the 
Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York 








HOME 


Insurance Company of New York 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement 
January, 1896 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


ee te Di sk i atcncdecammniasn 260.034 59 
CONS Se re ra ee »705,895 91 
United States Stocks (market value) . 1,418,425 00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks 

and Bonds (market value)........+. 3,946 493 00 
State and ie Bonds (market .. 855,927 93 
Bonds and ~~ a being first 

i... eee 3.009 13 
Loans on fn my payable on demand. 426.550 00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Naas anya smart acandietscraibae-e 5.227 06 
Interest due and accrued on 1st January,1896, Ba 185 92 


$9,853,6 628 54 








LIABILITIES : 
ON NN Bi ea a wiks5 so pines 83,000, 
eserve Premium Fun 4,395,65 
Reserve for Unpaid poke and Claims 752,514 13 
LOD RUNIR 65655 Sec aessdnas scenwa 1 4,4 05, 41 


$9,853,628 54 




















. 
DIRECTORS: 


Walter H. Lewis, 
Francis H. peggett, 
Benjamin | Perkins 
Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, 
Henry F, Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 
James B. Van Woert. 


tevi yA, Hun 
err t, 
John R Fo _— 
Oliver S. Tie, 
Henry M. Taber, 


avid H. McAlpin, 
Andrew C. Armstrong, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Edmund F. Holbrook, 
Jobe H. Washburn, 
ohn H. omg 


Danie A. HEALD, President. 


pee te gm nag }Vice- Presidents. 
WituiaM L. BicELow, 


Tuomas B. GREENE, * Secretaries. 


Henry J. Ferris, 
AREUNAH M. Burtis, 


New York, January 7, 1896. 


}Ass’t Secretaries. 


There's no security in such 
good repute as New York real 
estate. 

There's no safer investment 
to-day in the world: none less 
fluctuating. Nothing as sure, 
so sure to give such large 
returns. 

A real estate syndicate for 
men with medium sized in- 
comes: the plan is new: send 


for it. 
Mutual 
Realty & Loan 
Corporation, 
American Surety Building: 
Room 17. New York. 





Think it Over 


Do you wish your savings to earn 
6% and 8% combined with 
perfect security ? 


We offer to investors of any sum from $100 
upwards 6% and 8% investments secured by 
First Mortgages on Gilt-Edged Real Estate. 

YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
aes in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
ges, State, County, City, and Schoo] Warrants 
S‘Bond s, with a view to absolute security and 
pe 
7% 





prompt interest payments. Best references. 
orrespondence solicited. 


JOHE P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 





DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western somare cota et 
or Western Land ri) 
VELL good money after aoe good 5% investment instead 

State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your read 


2 000, 000in Western securities successfully 


rice. Over 
andled by the present management ofthis corporation 


BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond 33 Equitable Building, Boston 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises ‘Telieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from egg hey Th he only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe wene. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphict, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO.> 
155 Trust le, Ky. 
OMecs: {i ins Bresdwen’'New York. 
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Good Deeds 


The impressionist painter Caillebotte, who 
died recently, has bequeathed to France sixty 
paintings by masters of his school and two 
superb drawings by Millet. The value of the 
whole is estimated at eighty thousand dollars. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift to Homestead 
consists of a Free Library costing $400,000, 
independent of the permanent endowment for 
its maintenance also provided by the donor. 
Within the building there will be, besides the 
Free Library, reading-rooms, club-rooms, a 
music-hall, a gymnasium, and a swimming- 
pool. 


Mr. George Frederick Watts, perhaps the 
greatest of English painters, has just given a 
magnificent present to the National Portrait 
Gallery in London. The gift consists of 
fifteen portraits and two drawings of eminent 
Englishmen made by himself. Among the 
portraits are those of Tennyson, Browning, 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, John Stuart Mill, 
Cardinal Manning, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Sherbrooke. 


About three weeks ago the will of the late 
F. Frederic Gunther, of New York City, ‘was 
filed for probate, and a codicil to the document 
shows the high sense of honor which marked 
the testator’s character. On his advice the 
widow of a friend had made an investment 
which turned out poorly. In his will Mr. 
Gunther provided for the repayment to her 
of the amount lost through his counsel. At 
the death of Mr. Gunther’s friend, the widow 
received the sum of $5,000 in trust for her 
daughter, and, acting on Mr. Gunther's coun- 
sel, the money was expended in the purchase 
of some consolidated mortgage bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company. The 
company afterward defaulted and the bonds 
became almost valueless. By the codicil above 
referred to Mr. Gunther gives to the widow 
of his friend the sum of $5,000, free of legacy 
tax, and the interest since the last day on 
which interest was due. On receiving this 
sum the widow is to surrender the unfortunate 
bonds. 


A dispatch from Chicago announces that— 


Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly, of this city, who has 
already endowed the University of Chicago with a 
woman’s dormitory costing $60,000, has decided to 
erect on the University campus a chapel to cost 
$100.000, to be known as the Kelly Memorial Chapel, 
in inemory of her brother. The University has no 
chapel building at present. 


Another says that— 


The University of Chicago has been favored by 
a gift of property and money amounting to about 
$250 000. The giver is Mrs. T. K. W. Shimer, owner 
and principal of the Mount Carroll Female Semi- 
nary, of Mount Carroll, Ill. Mrs. Shimer writes 
President Harper that she givesto the University 
four buildings. comprising the Seminary, together 
with twenty-five acres of ground. It is her desire 
that the Seminary be run as a girls’ training-school 
for the University, and to this end she will endow it 
with $150.000, and probably $200,000. Mount Carroll 
is 125 miles directly west of Chicago. 


Before the above announcements were made, 
the University had already received another 
million-dollar gift. It came from Miss Helen 
Culver, of that city. Miss Culver, who is 
about sixty years old, is a niece of the late 
Charles J. Hull, from whom she inherited a 
fortune estimated at $6,000,000. She was for 
some time a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the old University of Chicago. The condi- 
tions of her gift are that it shall be devoted 
to the increase of knowledge within the field 
of biological science. It is especially provided 
that the donation shall be applied in part to 
an inland experimental station and to a marine 
biological laboratory, and that a portion of 
the instruction supported by the gift shall 
take the form of University Extension Lec- 
tures to be delivered at suitable points on the 
west side of Chicago, the lectures to be as 
free from technicalities as possible. 


Are you “All Broken Up?” 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It steadies the nerves, clears the brain, and promotes 
digestion. Makes a pleasant and wholesome beverage. 


One complaint 


| (LETTERS| that we heard of was from a 
>= woman who said that Pearline 
— hurt her hands! We knew 
that this couldn’t be. But we 
looked into the matter, and found 
that she was using one of the 
poorest and most dangerous of bar 
soaps with her Pearline. When we 
induced her to use Pearline alone, 
without this soap, everything was lovely. 

Use no soap, when you do any wash- 
ing or cleaning with Pearline. It's 

needless, and more expensive—and it 
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“SWEET HOME Soa 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


HAIR 
ona (CHAUTAUQUA JJESK, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


us UQUA ® CLINING 
a (Hau TAY™ Rech’ 







The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 
Either Premium Ditto, . $10.00 
WSs a sok Sw > $20.00 





YOU GET BOTH of $4() 90 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM en 
Set ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
92, NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
ae a THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BUFFALO,NY: 
Our offer fully explained in The Outlook, Nov. 16th, 23d, 30th. 
Note.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Monufectering Company of Buffalo ; have 


visited their factory; have purchased and used their goods and received premiums offered, and we know that they 
are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little money. The Company are per- 


fectly reliable.—7he Evangelist. 
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Mixed Varieties, d 40 ts. 
for Sweet Peas twat 
.. £EE ONLY Quarter pound 15 cents, 
' NEW DOUBLE SWEET PEA, Bride of Niagara, 


True to name. Price—Packet 25 cents, half packet 15 cents. 


The Wonderful CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSE, only 15 cents. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1896. TRIED AND TRUE NOVELTIES 
The Pioneer Seed Catalogue. Fuchsias, Roses, Blackberry, The Pearl 
Lithographs of Double Sweet Pea, Roses, Fuchsias, Gooseberry, Potatoes, Earliest Tomato 
Blackberries, Raspberries, New Leader Tomato, knowns CC. « « © © © © © © eo 
Vegetables. Filled with good things, old and new. 
Full list of Flowers, Vegetables, Smal Fruits, etc., with description and prices. Mailed on receipt of 


10c., which may be deducted from first order—really free,—or free with an order for any of the above. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. ; 
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$e JAMES VICK’S SONS 
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About People 


—The Rev. Flavel S. Luther, M.A., who 
has just been elected to the presidency of 
Kenyon College, is at present Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy at Trinity Col- 
lege. The office of President at Kenyon has 
been vacant nearly five years. 

—We learn from Paris that among the 
New Year appointments to the Legion of 
Honor in celebration of the centenary of the 
French Institute are the following Americans : 
Professor Simon Newcomb, the astronomer ; 
Alexander Agassiz, the naturalist; and Pro- 
fessor Henry Augustus Rowland, the physi- 
cist. 

—M. Godefroi Cavaignac, Minister of War 
in the new French Cabinet, is the representa- 
tive of one of the three so-called Republican 
dynasties. Representatives of two of these 
dynasties have already been Presidents of 
France—namely, M. Carnot and M. Casimir- 
Périer. These three names have been promi- 
nent in as many Republics of France. 

—lIn a recent “ Harper’s Weekly ” Mr. Fran- 
cis Wilson says of the late Eugene Field that, 
next to children, he best loved books: 

A collector himself, he had rare sympathy with 
the whole tribe, trom the lowest torm of the “critter,” 
the extra-illustrator. to the other extreme, the man 
who loves a book simply for its external beauty. 
Either extreme was too expensive a luxury for Field, 
and he came to merit, ina measure, the contemptu- 
ous remark of a bookseller, that he did not know 
much about books—exceft. perhaps, their insides. 

—General Mortimer Dormer Leggett, who 
has just died, was one of the most gallant of 
our Civil War officers. He raised the Seventy- 
eighth Ohio Infantry and was appointed 
Colonel. He took part in the battles of Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, and Corinth. Later he cap- 
tured Jackson, Tennessee, and successfully 
defended Oliviain that State. He was severely 
wounded at Champion Hills and again at 
Vicksburg, but led the advance into that city 
when it surrendered. 

—Mr. Gladstone’s daily itinerary is some- 
what as follows: About ten o’clock in the 
morning he is in his study and reads and 
writes steadily. until luncheon, which latter 
function takes about half an hour, and then 
he retires again for more work. After this 
comes a drive, and then, after dinner, another 
period of reading. He continues with great 
regularity the severe course of study which he 
mapped out for himself upon retiring from 
public life. 

—The Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., who has 
been appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is, like another Chairman of a Con- 
gressional Committee, the Hon. S. M. McCall, 
a graduate of Dartmouth. Both were lawyers 
and newspaper editors, and Mr. Dingley is still 
the proprietor and editor of the Lewiston 
(Maine) “Journal.” He has been Governor 
of Maine, and has served seven terms in Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, although a power in 
debate, his voice is weak, and the Speaker in- 
variably calls. for order when Mr. Dingley 
rises. 

— Commenting on the statement that Bishop 
Taylor supports the Methodist missionary 
operations in Africa by trading in tobacco with 
the natives, the “ Christian Advocate ” says: 

When Bishop Tavlor first went to Liberia. the 
only small currency in use in portions of the Kroo 
Coast was leaf tobacco. Two of our Methodist mis- 
sions used it in the purchase of rice for absolute 
needs, and for the landing ot supplies sent from New 
York. Then Bishop Taylor introduced laundry 
soaps as small currency, and his son, Ross Taylor, 
has sent from a firm in this city from three to tive 
tons at a single shipment, fair quality and full 
weight, eight and sixteen ounces to the bar, to serve 
the purpose of currency. No tobacco has been used 
in trade since the time when the stations were 
opened ana the missionaries said it was a case of 
necessity ; none of our missionaries have used it per- 
sonallv, and the heathen are required to renounce its 
use before they are admitted into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Africa. 

—President Kruger, of the South African 
Republic, is affectionately called “Oom Paul ” 
by his faithful subjects. He is now a robust 
old man of over seventy years of age. In his 
early life he was physically the strongest man 
in the lower Transvaal, and used to be a great 
fighter against the Zulus and the British. 
When he first visited England he wore the 
broad felt hat, the short jacket, and the un- 
tanned shoes which form the usual costume of 


a Boer, but on his return to Africa his aston- 
ished friends beheld him clad in a high silk 
hat, a long frock-coat, and polished shoes. 
“Oom Paul” told them that England was a 
good enough country, and contained some 
fine houses, but all the land seemed to be- 
long to some one. Even outside of London 
you couldn’t sit down under a tree to smoke a 
pipe without having some one come up and say 
the land was his, and ask what you were doing 
there. 

—Dr. Jameson, the brilliant administrator 
of the British South Africa Chartered Com- 
pany, who has come to grief in his filibuster- 
ing expedition against the Boer Government, 
has had a long experience in dealing with 
South African problems, although he is only 
in his forty-third year. He is a Scotchman 
by birth, and has been in South Africa seven- 
teen years. He has been the most intimate 
friend of the Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the ex 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony. During the 
past decade Dr. Jameson has been Mr 
Rhodes’s political agent in securing successive 
enlargements of territory for the Chartered 
Company, in which work he exhibited a tact 
and a prudence which have certainly not been 
characteristic of his latest move. He has 
done more than any other one man in re- 
ducing the wild regions of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland to order. Hundreds of the for- 
mer soldiers of Lobengula are now working in 
the brickyards of Buluwayo, and are engaged 
in other industries in the country. 
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Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For (896 






> | - 
YOU NEED IT. 


i A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 

convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 


Address Calendar Department, 
| POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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© CUR HERE LSE FAIS. on 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 7% 
in time. Sold by druggists. 4 
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A Good 
Almanac 


is one of the best books 
to have in the house 
for reference. 


The 
Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 


to users of Sunlight Soap 


Commencing Nov., 
1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 


How to obtain 
them. 


Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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Drop a postal to American Pin 
Co., Waterbury,Conn., forenough *% 
free Puritan Pins to prove that *® 
they are “‘The only Pinsthat Pin’’ ~ 
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appetizing food—that s/ays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 





TOMATOSE 
om \ BISCUIT 





made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- | 
turing Co.. New York. Somatose Biscuit are | 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
Store strength, increase the weight. 
For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 
| Pamphlets mailed free by 
> Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 
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THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 
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ost-Office. : 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada. 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
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one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
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Fancy 
Work 


requires most careful washing 
with perfectly pure soap. There 
is only one perfect soap—that’s 


COKO 


TRADE 


Can be used with the most deli- 

cate fabrics. Costs but a trifle— 

five cents. Your dealer has it. 
Made only by 

The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis, 





Books by 


Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


These books will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt 
of the price by The Outlook. 


The Sistine Madonna 


A Christmas Meditation. Cloth, decorated ; 
Madonna and Child vontispiece ; 50 cents. 
Fapan Parchment 2. per, 35 cents. 

“ A tender, thoughtful, appreciative tribute to the 
wonderful picture; to the heart and brain that 
wrought it: most of all to the wonderful facts that 
inspired it ’—Advance. if é ; : 
Ne There could be no lovelier gift.”—/ndianapolis 
iVews. 


Spirit and Life 
Thoughts for To-Day. 16mo, Vellum Clo., 


$7.00. 


“ Questions which have always been debated with 
an immense amount of controversy, most of which 
has served only to convert dusk into darkness. This 
little volume really flashes a clear light upon the 
subject. Rarely do we find so much freshness of 
thought combined with so much felicity of diction.” 
— The Christian World, London, Eng. 

“ Discloses the heart of a Christian pastor, and lets 
us into the secret of the hold he has upon his people 
and the influence he exerts beyond the borders of his 
parish.’—New Englander and Yale Review. 


Old Wine: New Bottles 


Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form. 
[The Living God; The Holy Trinity; 
What is Left of the Bible; The Immortal 
Life.] 16mo, White Leatherette, 35 cents. 


“Lofty spiritual teaching enforced in a fit elo- 
quence all the nobler because free of narrowness, 
enriched by wide reading and enforced by a clear, 
sound, and reverential mind.” — The Modern Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

“ Fearless, frank, and serene *.. .aanner, and always 
with a hopeful attitude toward the thought and 
speculation of the present day.””—/ndependent, N. Y. 


The Pilgrim in Old England 


The Origin, History, Present Condition, and 
Outlook of the Independent or Congre- 
gational Churches in England. [Andover 
Lectures.] Cr. 8vo. Cloth, gilt tof, $2 00. 


** Summarizes, with new light and scholarly detail, 
the story of English Christianity. . . . All through 
his timely and interesting work the author casts 
much light upon American religious life also... . 
In reality we have here an able and brilliant mono- 
graph on international religionin Anglo-Saxondom.” 
—Literary World, Boston. 
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Spring 
Dress Fabrics 


Fancy Mohairs 
Plain Mohairs 
English & Scotch Suitings 


SPRING NOVELTIES 
Plaids, Mixtures, Checks & Stripes 


Proadoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 





A New Evangelist ! 


So say devoted pastors who have used 
the lantern in church work. Its useful- 
ness is proved in the conversion of thou- 
sands, and it is confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ. All pas- 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 
slides very cheap. 

Writ2 for pamphlet, “ Solved; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem,” Read its hints, and the actual expe- 


rience of pastors who have tried the new plan. It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York. 
BosTon . 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNEAPOLIS: 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco . 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 





DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my INVISIBLE Tubular Cushions. Have helped 
more to £00 ing than all other de- 


vices combined. Whispers EAR da. Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F. Miacox, 858 B’dway,N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 





Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents aweekis charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A YOUNG WOMAN desires 2 pettien as traveling 
companion or chaperon. Has lived abroad five years. 
Speaks French and German. Is capable of taking charge 
pr genome women wishing to study abroad,or to travel 
either in_Europe, Egypt, India, or to go around the 
world. Has visited India twice, and has spent some 
time in Syria. References of course will be given as 
well as required. Address No. 139, care of The Outlook. 


EDUCATED LADY would like a position as com- 
panion to an invalid lady or one wishing to travel ; will- 
ing to have oversight of house, chaperon young ladies. 
References exchanged. No 114, care The Outlook. 


,FOR RENT-—A ten-roomed furnished cottage, for 
six months or longer. adjoining grounds of the Hampton 
Institute. Address Miss F. M. WRIGHT, Sunset Cot- 
tage, Hampton, Virginia. 


A NURSE (American) would like situation to take 
care of, or travel with, an invalid. Good references. 
Address Miss N. M. U., Box 4, Torrington, Conn. 


FOR LEAFLET on use of Shall and Will send 
8 cents to Miss E. B. JOHNSON, 116 W. State Street. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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-- Bits of Fun 


Fogg says that everything at his house is 
done by rule—by the rule of three, he explains : 
his wife, his wife s mother, and the hired girl. 
Boston Transcript. 

Uncle George—Did you see the eclipse of 
the moon the other night? Little Ethel— 
No; we sat up late to see it, but the sky was 
so cloudy they didn’t have it.—Chicago Record. 

The great difference between chess and golf 
seems to be that in chess it is very easy by 
a false move to get into a hole, but in golf it’s 
the hardest thing in the world to get there.— 
Harper's Bazar. 

« Ah!” exclaimed the cannibal chief, smack- 
ing his lips; “ what kind of a minister was 
that we had for dinner?” “ Your Excellency,” 
replied his companion, “ I should say it was a 
prime minister.— Yorkers Statesman. 

“ Now, Professor,” said the ambitious young 
man, *‘ you have tried my voice, I want you to 
tell me frankly what it is best adapted to.” 
And without a moment’s hesitation the emi- 
nent musician responded: “ Whispering.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

“T haven’t lived with you twenty-five years 
without finding out you’re a brute!” wrath- 
fully exclaimed Mrs. Rangle. “Iknow a mill- 
ion reasons why I’d hate to be you, and only 
one why I’d like to be you.” “ What is that 
one reason, madam ?” fiercely demanded Mr. 
Rangle. “ Because you’ve got a good wife!” 
she screamed.—Chicago Tribune. 


French and English Justice 


From ‘ Punch” 

Very Much Abroad. Scene—A Foreign Land. 
Accused in Dock. Judge on Bench. 
Usual Accessories. 

Judge—We say you are guilty, and there is 
no use in denying it. 

Accused—But I declare on my honor that 
I am innocent. 

Judge—Your honor! 
a villain’s honor? 

Accused—I am no villain. I swear it—yes, 
by my mother’s grave. [Sensation.] 

Judge—So wicked a criminal deserves no 
mother! 

Accused—cOh, this is monstrous! You may 
insult me, but you have no right to asperse the 
memory of my mother. 

Judge—Your mother would weep were she 
to see you now. She would be bowed down 
to the ground with shame. 

Accused—Why with shame? 
innocent. 

Judge—You are guilty, I repeat. 
jury shall share with me my opinion. 
your judge, and I assert it. 

Accused—Then this trial is a farce ! 

Judge—No, sir; take my word for it, you 
will find it a tragedy! 

[Trial concludes in the customary fashion.] 


Quite at Home. Scene—An English Court. 
Accused in Dock. Judge on Bench. 
Usual Accessories. 

Judge—I really must request you to be 
silent, in your own interest. 

Accused—But I plead guilty. 

Judge—I do not think you know what you 
are doing. By saying that you committed the 
crime of which you are accused you deprive 
yourself of the chance of acquittal. 

Accused—I cannot help that. 
mit the crime—I avow it. 

Judge—You are going out of your way to 
assume unnecessary responsibility. It is for 
the gentlemen of the jury to decide. — 

Accused—Surely I can judge for myself. 


Who ever heard of 


For I am 


And the 
I am 


I did com- 


Ihave only followed the family tradition. We 
are a'l villains. 
Judge—You have no right to say so. We 


have to deal with you, not with your relations. 
Now, please plead “ Not Guilty.” 

Accused—Anything for a on! life ! 
Guilty.” 

Judge—I am infinitely obliged to you. 
Thank you much. Now, what might have 
commenced as a tragedy may end as a farce. 

[Trial concludes in the customary fashion.] 


“Not 


BRONCHITIS. Sudden changes of the weather 
cause Bronchial Troubles. “ Brown’s Brenchial 
Troches”’ will give effective relief. 








Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Constipation 


is an actual disease with thousands. 
Cathartics give only temporary relief. 
The cause of the disease. some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by a nerve tonic, one containing 
phosphorus, in order to obtain action 
upon the brain and spinal cord. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


isthe only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemically pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 
ful. It witt CuRE CONSTIPATION 
permanently. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
gists, or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Descriptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 
etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 FuLton STREET, NEw York City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














South Carolina 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S.C.” 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 
booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers. 


tk = COURT, Camden, S. C.--Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post-office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malaria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, ped printed matter address 

rs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 











EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in 
Established 1855. 3 Kast Lath ‘Street, N.Y 











The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 





eights,New 
York (120th St., West). tialeaaael training for 
general teachers and specialists: Manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
egrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information. “ 1 eachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Tes: ERS COLLEGE Morsingside 





Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 





California 





Pe Gitiese COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
S College courses leading to degrees of B.A., 
Degrees recognized by University of California 
pe other similar graduate schools irty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. uae 
school preparing for all hatitations connected with the 
Coilege ddress C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Connecticut 





ARIEN, Conn, —PRIVATE HOME AND 

hool for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 

every fone for care, education, and training, with tne 

advan’ ages of a pleasant comst ‘hom e. P Chi , 

e upt., formerly Clinica 

Asst dank School for Feeble- Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lira Kinprep, Principal. 





ATRTTESD ACADEMY.—-HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 
home ; individual teaching ; healthful; so miles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
Terme, $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and 
—. Rural surroundings 
iss SARA J. SMITH, ‘Principal, Hartford, Conn. 








OLD LYME, Boxwood School for Girls 


Elective and college preparatory. Special advanta = 
in Artand Music. Separate department for 








ris un 
twelve. Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRIS OLD. 
Massachusetts 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 


Native language teachers a specialty. 





AIKEN, S. C.—New 
PEBBLE LEDGE house ; modern conven- 
ences. Maybe rented furnished for winter season ; or 
select boarders taken. Address P. O. Box 176. 





Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure 
resort. Air balmy and full of life-giving 
ozone. New sanitary plumbing and all the 
comforts of the modern home. Castalia 
Spring Water supplied to guests without 
charge. Circulars may be had at the OUTLOOK, 








13 Astor Place, N. Y. F. N. PIKE. 
THE SHERWOOD °C 


$2 to $3 a day. 


A select family hotel of high order. 
GEO. BOO wner and Propr. 


KER, 


LD POINT COMFORT.—For rent, ‘‘ Bay View 

Cottage,’’ furnished or unfurnished ; eleven rooms, 

144 acres of beautiful grounds; ater-front. Address 
Mrs. CURRY, Box 154, Phoebus, V: 


° The best Coffee,Cane, 

C x 1C0 and Tobacco region 

in the World. 

Lands in the oon tropical belt, suitable to the produc- 

tion of Coffee, Cane, Cacao, Tobacco, Rubber, Corn, etc, 
etc., in lots to suit t the home-seeker or speculator. Culti- 
vated and virgin soil, upon "yeafthiel, river and near rail- 
road. Location erfectly healthful wt We Butler 
solicited. Refer by permicsion to Butler, 


Rev. 
, Mexico City. TL.M TLE cR, 
Apartado No. 231, Mexico City, Mexico 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 3—AUGUST 13 


Thirty-four courses will be offered. 
For a —, = information apply to 
the = of the Comm 
“CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 





New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6cth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. Ss. ‘Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 
Joseru B. Bissee, A.M., Principal, onsihesosie, N.Y. 








Pennsylvania 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®® YN, MAwR, 


Acollege for women. Offers poe I. “a grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annually two European Fel- 
Pare Ae gel $525), seven Graduate Scholarships (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate Followships 
(value $500), in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philolo Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science, athematics, > Chemistry. and Bio ogy. Com- 
petition open till ioe = undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments and in Philosophy 
and Physics. Courses in Archeology and Geology, and 
graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, por awe as above. 





Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
2st Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THEODORA B. RicHARDS, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 
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which you relish so much in Soups served at the 
best Cafés, can be secured, at home, by using 


r— 
» ¢ 


SS Se 
SILO R\ 


Extract ot BEEF. 


It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attain- Every lot of Ivory Soap (every “‘boil’? a Soapmaker 
able in no other way. It takes the place of would say) is carefully analyzed, and frequent compari- 
home-made *‘soup stock, > goes farther, sons are made with analyses of the best of the popular 
tastes better and costs no more. castile and toilet soaps. Ivory Soap contains less of im- 


. purities, less of free alkali and more real soap than any 
: d f ++la ae a ate . 
end for our littie book of ; Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free. of them; that is why it can be freely used without in- 


Copsright, 1895, by The Procter & Gable Co,, Ciu'ti. 
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jury to the rose leaf skin of the baby, to the sheerest of 


av 
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Armour & Company 
Chicago. 


linens or to the daintiest of laces. 
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Registered Trade-Mark 


at Greatly Reduced Prices 


Housekeepers who look forward to our Linen Sale 
each season for replenishing their store of housekeep- 
ing linens should not fail to see these goods if they 
want something especially nice at a great saving in price. 

Almost any size required may be had, as the cloths 


measure from 2 to 6 yards in length. 
Below we quote some of the present prices : ALL OVER 
= ne am = THE WORLD 


$4.20 $4.80 $4.00 $5.75 
4.75 5.50 5.00 6.75 


9 . 
- 2 + Pond’s Extract is known as 


7.00 9.00 8.00 10.50 1 
7.00 18.00 the great family remedy and 
> . 
All other housekeeping linens—napkins, hemstitched and Nature’s own reliever of aches 
fringed luncheon cloths, damasks by the yard, hemstitched : 
bed linen, fine towels, ready-hemmed roller towels, glass and Pp ains. 
towels, dusters, etc., may be purchased during the sale at ' : 
very low prices. Write for printed list of particulars. S Begg yal — a ‘for — 
’ > 


James McCutcheon & Co. Throat, Hoarseness, Rheumatism, In- 


flammation, and Hemorrhages. 
“THE LINEN STORE = Accept nothing as “just as good.’ Pond’s Extract 


14 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK cures; imitations do not. 
Op ifth Ave. Hotel POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 
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